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COUNT CAMPELLO.* 

Ir is a singular result of the spirit of universal tolerance, 
that, outside distinctly sectarian circles, there is a general 
tendency to regard with suspicion a convert from one form of 
religion to another. Probably the increasing conviction that 
the highest ideal of Christianity may be attained through the 
medium of any of its branches, has much to do with this 
feeling. If all religious systems are to be regarded as approxi- 
mately of equal value, the convert who, in a spirit of levity or 
without due consideration, deserts one sect for another, is 
likely to lose quite as much in abandoning his old creed as he 
can possibly gain by adopting the new one. Discredit is also 
reflected upon converts in general by the occasional very un- 
favourable specimens who are apt to come most before the 
public. These are found in all religious communities. The 
ex-Jesuit who delivers lectures on the secret atrocities of 
Popery is as repugnant to the common run of Protestants as 
the notorious anti-Catholic writer who was some years ago 
admitted to the bosom of the Church he had so virulently 
attacked, to the profound disgust’ of all good Roman 
Catholics. Every one will remember how admirably the 
humbug that may exist in connection with a change of religion 
was satirised by Thackeray in his account of Mrs. Hobson 
Newcome’s party. We are willing to believe that such 
imposture is of very rare occurrence, but the mere possibility 
of its existence has given rise to this apparently unreasonable 
feeling of distrust. Besides, a new convert is always set upon 
such a very lofty pedestal by his dear Christian friends, that 
the world would show more than human forbearance if it 
refrained from throwing stones at him. 

This last danger is the one to which Count Campello is 
chiefly exposed in England. So much has been made by 
English prelates and English societies of his services as a 
protestant—we will not do Count Campello the injustice of 
using a capital “P”—against the errors of the Church 
of Rome, that many of us who have not lost at least the 
respect for that great Christian organisation—which, at any 
rate, is communis mater, the mother of all Western forms of 
Christianity—are apt to question the real value of his achieve- 
ments. But at least we must recognise this as a case where 
the honesty of motive cannot be called in question. In quit- 
ting the Church of his fathers—for which, even in its present 
condition, we believe, he retains no inconsiderable attach- 
ment—Count Campello had everything to lose, and, so far as we 
know, nothing to gain. The utmost glorification in Anglican 
circles is but a poor exchange fora Canon’s stall at St. Peter’s, 
with as fair a prospect of a Cardinal’s hat as a priest of good 
birth, acknowledged talents, and personal popularity in the 
highest quarters could have. But to form a real opinion of 
the motives and merits of Count Campello’s conduct, it would 
be necessary to study the facts of his life, of which a vivid 
and interesting picture is presented by Mr. Robertson. We 
have only space to give a brief summary. 

Enrico di Campello was not originally intended for the 
Church. His father, who had held a small office in the Papal 
States before 1848, was one of those mistaken persons who 
believed Pio Nono to regard the new liberal and patriotic 
movement in Italy as something more than a mental recrea- 
tion of a mildly exciting character. When the Pope fled 
from Rome, he even accepted office under the Republican 
Government of 1849, for which rash proceeding he afterwards 
suffered considerably. As a condition of making his peace 
With the Holy See, he was called upon to dedicate one of his 
sons to the service of the Church, and the choice fell upon 
Enrico, then a young man of twenty-two, with no inclination 
whatever to follow the career pointed out to him. His re- 
luctance to enter the priesthood was, however, overcome. 
After a brief period’ of instruction, he received the various 
orders in quick succession, and was then transferred to the 
great training college where the Church of Rome provides 
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special instruction for the men of good family and abilities 
who are expected to do her honour in a wider field than that 
of the ordinary clerical duties. At the age of thirty he was a 
Canon of Sta. Maria Maggiore, and six years later was pro- 
moted to the signal honour of a Canon’s stall at St. Peter’s. 
Up to this time he had done little that was remarkable, with the 
exception of some good work in the way of establishing night- 
schools for young workmen while he was at Sta. Maria 
Maggiore. He seems, however, to have become noted as a 
person of dubious orthodoxy, over whom some supervision 
should be maintained. He was known to sympathise with the 
patriotic party in Italy, who were, naturally enough, in the 
worst possible odour at the Vatican. In 1870 he even founded 
an association in sympathy with the political current of the 
day, called the “Italian Catholic Society for the Vindication 
of the Rights of the Christian People, and especially of the 
Citizens of Rome,” which was denounced by the Church, and 
does not seem to have done any particular good to anybody. 
As time went on, matters became more serious. There remain 
in Rome some unhappy legacies from the superstition of by- 
gone days, which often prove a stumbling-block to the faith of 
educated believers, but which are regarded by the common 
people with a devotion which the Church practically dares not 
disturb. The Church of Rome is not alone in this respect. We 
remember reasoning with a worthy and intelligent Greek priest 
at Jerusalem on the astounding imposture of the “ Holy Fire,” 
the absurdity of which he quite admitted. But to give it up 
was impossible. “Let the people once know,” he said, “ that it 
is not true, that there is no real miracle, and they will lose their 
faith in everything.” It isan untenable position, of course, but 
it is perhaps easier for an outsider to point out its defects than 
for the spiritual guides of a great multitude to see their 
way out of a difficult position which comes down to them 
as a relic of a less critical age. Count Campello seems 
to have made little or no effort to conceal his views con- 
cerning many such things at Rome, and his own estrange- 
ment from the Church, and the suspicion with which he 
was regarded by his superiors, grew apace. In the latter 
years of Pio Nono, he had many thoughts of resigning his 
canonry, and breaking with the Roman Catholic Church for 
ever; but the death of the Pope, and the succession of an 
ecclesiastic believed to hold much more liberal ideas, delayed 
his action, and it was not till the year 1881, when the 
expectations founded upon the election of Leo XIII. had been 
proved illusory, that he finally took this momentous step. 

Count Campello was at this time fifty years of age. He 
held a much-coveted and profitable appointment, with an 
annual income of fifteen thousand francs, and an almost abso- 
lute certainty of promotion to higher places yet. His known 
liberal views might, indeed, be a barrier to his progress; but 
an even formal submission to the authorities he was supposed 
to have disregarded would probably have been so joyfully 
accepted as to make his future path to honour even smoother 
than before. There is not a Church in the world that does 
not understand the value of a sinner that repenteth in public, 
with all the world looking on. From all these advantages 
he fell, as he must have known he would, to nothing, toa 
position of absolute insignificance, and at the same time, we 
believe, of serious pecuniary difficulties, though in all proba- 
bility these were not what troubled him most. It is something 
to get hold of a man who renounces anything distinctly 
tangible for conscience’ sake. Of course he got sympathy, 
cheap, generous sympathy, exhilarating to the mind of the 
donor, and unexhausting to the pocket. “From England, 
Scotland, and elsewhere hundreds of most encouraging 
letters reached him from private sources,” a fact which, 
if it proves anything, shows what a number of idle persons 
disposed to interest themselves in other people’s affairs, are to 
be found in these favoured countries (not excluding “ else- 
where”). The Anglo-Continental Society sent £90 as a sub- 
scription to the newspaper he had started, which was more 
practical. 

In the ensuing year, Count Campello started his Reformed 
Catholic Church, under the wing of a committee of English 
and American clergymen. His profession of faith at this 
time does not show any very violent departure from the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. He “accepted whole and 
entire” the faith of the Catholic Church, as expressed in the 
Nicene Creed and developed at the six (ecumenical Councils, 
and recognised a divinely instituted hierarchy, though wishing 
the Bishops and parish priests to be elected by the clergy and 
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Christian laity. To the Papal jurisdiction he could not be 
expected to show any devotion :— 

“T recognise in the Pope of Rome a certain primacy of moral 
influence, a primacy of universal love and solicitude, which 
primacy, however, by the Divine institution of the Episcopate, 
gives him no other place than that of Primus inter xquales. 
reject at the same time every other attribute whatever, preroga- 
tive, title, whether of honour or of jurisdiction, in the Pope, and 
especially the decree of his personal infallibility, promulgated in 
the Vatican Council of 1870.” 

In addition, he wished the liturgy to be in a tongue under- 
standed of the people, regarded the celibacy of priests as com- 
mendable but in no way obligatory, and held “ the institution 
of confession to be wholesome and divine, but it mast be free 
and moral.” The earliest liturgy used at the meetings of his 
followers was apparently very slightly altered from the 
Catholic original. “Many things were retained,” Mr. Robert- 
son tells us, “ which Protestants might well object to;” and 
this seems natural enough. We are rather sorry to hear that 
some of these have since been removed,—as far as we can 
make out, from deference to the English allies of the new 
Church. Perhaps the movement, as it has grown, has obliged 
its leaders to make a more decided departure from their old 
doctrines; certainly it is not pleasant to think that such 
matters may be altered to suit the convenience of kind 
patrons, “ with thanks for past favours, and soliciting a con- 
tinuance of the same.” 

Count Campello’s Church did not begin with any very great 
flourish of trumpets, nor can it be said that it has yet attained 
any extraordinary prominence. But in the parts of Italy 
where the founder’s influence has been felt, it has certainly 
gained the respect, and often the cordial co-operation, of people 
who had no personal connection with it. At Arrone, in Count 
Campello’s native valley, when a site for a church and schools 
was being sought for, the Municipality offered to give one free 
of expense. At San Remo, the Sindaco offered a small theatre 
to the reformer to explain his views in, and on receiving a 
remonstrance from the priests of the neighbourhood, after a 
very successful meeting had been held, offered to give it to 
them also for a night, if they wished to answer Count 
Campello’s arguments, an offer which was not accepted. Still, 
the poor little Church is rather oddly governed, for the present 
at least, till better times come. It is, we believe, under the 
ecclesiastical supervision of the Bishop of Salisbury, but its 
ministers receive ordination from an Old Catholic Bishop in 
Switzerland. Its congregation —or at least its organ, the Labaro, 
shows a not unnatural desire to attach itself to some stronger 
bodies which are more or less in sympathy with its aims ; and 
we have even heard of a great scheme for the formation in the 
not distant future of a grand Free Catholic Union, which 
would comprise the Church of England, the Episcopalian 
Church or Churches of America, the Old Catholics, the 
followers of Pére Hyacinthe, the Reformed Church of Count 
Campello in Italy, and, we suppose, the supporters of the 
similar movement started in Spain by Sefor Cabrera, and 
heaven knows what besides. For one of the natural conse- 
quences of this yearning for brotherhood with already 
powerful religious sects is, that the oddest little separatist 
Churches—of whose doctrines or very existence ordinary 
mortals know as little as they do of the Maronites or the 
Nosairians—eome blinking out of their hiding-holes, with 
plaintive entreaties not to be left out. The project may be 
classed among what Maitland of Lethington called devout 
imaginations. Could it ever come to pass, such an alliance 
would certainly be regarded as being formed for purposes of 
attack on the Roman Catholic Church, and the world at large 
has no longer any particular desire to pull down that venerable 
edifice. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is much more 
excuse for such an assault in Italy than elsewhere. The 
hopelessly impracticable attitude of the Vatican obliges a 
well-disposed citizen to choose whether be will be a good 
Catholic or a good Italian. It was only a year or two ago 
that one of the most deservedly respected of Italian priests 
pronounced a benediction from the pulpit upon the Sovereign 
who is loved and honoured in every corner of Italy. The 
Vatican authorities were shocked and horrified beyond 
measure, and in a few days a lame explanation was put forth 
to the effect that, the season being one of high festival, it was 
usual to extend the benediction of the Church to Turks and 
infidels and Kings of Italy and the like, so that no importance 





should be attached to the circumstance. As long as sucha 
policy as this is continued, there is much strength in Count 
Campello’s motto of Religione e Patria. The Italians are 
naturally a pious people, and a religion which allows them to 
follow their patriotic instincts at the same time, should find 
many disciples. There might perhaps be a salutary subject 
of reflection here for some of those to whose hands the 
destinies of the Italian Church are entrusted ; but there appears 
to be a hereditary tendency among the Roman hierarchy to 
run their heads against the nearest brick wall, if only to see 
whether it really hurts so much as people say. After all, as 
far as Count Campello is concerned at least, ils en ont bien vu 
Wautres. A word of praise should be given to Mr. Robertson 
for clearness of writing and general impartiality, though the 
old Presbyterian leaven occasionally seems to make it difficult 
to speak with perfect fairness of the authorities at Rome. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA.* 
Tuts finely illustrated volume will be as acceptable to the 
ordinary public as to the biological world. While presenting 
the latest results of scientific investigation in an accurate and 
lucid manner, the language, though not altogether untechnical, 
is sufficiently so to be easily intelligible to the ordinary reader; 
and dealing as it does with by far the most generally in- 
teresting division of the animal kingdom, including man 
himself, ought to be a welcome addition to every library. 

The obviously distinctive characteristic of the Mammalia 
is, of course, the presence of mammary glands, which afford 
sustenance to the young in a manner absolutely unparalleled 
in the animal world. With these are correlated, no doubt, 
though the lines of relation are difficult, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to trace, the two pairs of limbs, 
—but these are also found in many reptiles,—the furry 
covering of the body and the presence of a diaphragm, or 
midriff muscle, completely separating the thoracis from the 
abdominal cavity, and serving as the main agent in effecting 
the process of respiration. It is surprising how, with simple 
modifications (and occasional suppressions) of these organs, the 
mammalia are enabled to live on the earth or beneath its 
surface, to fly in the air like birds, or spend their lives in the 
ocean like fishes; to support every variety of climate, and 
provide for their sustenance amid the most varied and oppo- 
site conditions of environment. And it is worthy of remark, 
in this connection, that of all animals, man is the most cosmo- 
politan, not, however, by modification of his organs or members 
—or only in a secondary sense—but by the enormous develop- 
ment of his psychological and intellectual powers, itself due, in 
large part at least, to his upright position, the opposition of the 
humanthumb, and above all to the possession of language which 
allows of the accumulation and tradition of experience, and 
which perhaps was in its beginnings a mere result of some 
varietal advance in the nervo-muscular mechanism of articula- 
tion. At what point of the zigzag line of vertebrate ascent the 
mammalian branch originated, it is scarcely possible to deter- 
mine save by way of exclusion. It is quite certain that 
mammals are neither developed birds nor developed fishes. 
Birds, indeed, may well have been of later origin than the 
great class of vertebrate animals which attains its crown and 
glory in man, and may trace its vertebrate ancestry as far 
back as a point or node next succeeding that when the fishes 
branched off from the main trunk. The researches of Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Cope, and of later investigators, among 
whom Dr. Baur holds a prominent place, have shown that the 
starting-point of the Mammalia was somewhere between the 
origins of the Amphibia and the Reptilia. Some exacter locali- 
sation may become possible with the advance of science, but the 
mammalian characters of the lowest known mammals, the mono- 
tremata (duckbill and echidna) are already well pronounced, 
and must have resulted from a long course of development of 
which we can scarcely hope even to know more than a few of 
the terms. Of the whole mass of organised beings, existing 
and fossil forms constitute a quite infinitesimal proportion, 
and their study can at the most but enable us, in the roughest 
and most general way, to outline in broken portions merely the 
main branches of the great genealogical tree of life. The 
succession of life on the globe, to afar greater extent than the 
geological record, has to be made out from a scattered 


* An Introduction to the Study of Mammals, Living and Eatinct. By W. H. 
Flower, C.B., F.R.S., &c., and R, Lyddeker, F.Z.S., &c. London: A. and C. 
Black, 1891, 
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remnant of unpaged, defaced, and often nearly illegible docu- 
ments, to which only immense patience can give any connected 
sense at all, at the best evolving mere fragmentary fractions 
of a text often capable of various readings and interpetations. 

Precisely the same order of difficulties obstructs the work 
of classification, which in these days has become a question 
of descent and relationship. As the authors rightly point 
out, there would be no great difficulty in settling a scheme of 
classification, had we to deal with existing mammalian forms 
alone. But the advance of palzontological knowledge con- 
stantly introduces fresh terms into the various series, neces- 
sitating new arrangements and different collocations; and no 
classification can be proposed that is not sure to require more 
or less modification in the course of a few years, with a 
liability to revolutionary changes within no very extended 
period of time. A good example of what stores of luminous 
facts may remain shut up in the substance of the globe, is 
presented by Mr. S. H. Beckles’s celebrated explorations near 
Swanage. There, “in a bed of calcareous mud only 40 ft. 
long, 10ft. wide, and averaging 5in. in depth,” a truly mar- 
vellous collection of mammalian remains was found, the study 
of which carried back with certainty the origin of the class 
from tertiary to mesozoic times. 

The classification adopted by the authors is, in its main 
features, that proposed by Professor Huxley. According to 
this scheme, the known mammalia, recent and fossil, are 
arranged in three sub-classes,—the Prototberia, now repre- 
sented by the duckbill and the echidna; the Metatheria, by 
the marsupials, or pouched animals; andthe Eutheria, by the 
remaining forms of mammalian life.- Objections of various 
kinds have been taken to this classification which cannot be 
discussed here. But it may at least be said that no classifica- 
tion is likely long to remain a satisfactory one the primary 
divisions of which exhibit such marked diversity of contents 
as the first two of the above sub-classes compared with the 
third. Wecannot help thinking that the edentata (armadillos, 
sloths, &c.), the sirenia (manatees, dugongs), and the whales are 
improperly grouped with the remaining Eutheria (ungulates, 
carnivores, rodents, &c.), though what to do with them is quite 
another matter. 

As a survival of an extremely ancient mammalian form, the 
platypus was well worthy of the interest excited by Mr. Cald- 
well’s study of the life-history of the only egg-laying mammal 
known—investigations of which the scientific world still 
anxiously awaits the conclusion—but from an adaptationist 
point of view, the duckbill is scarcely more attractive to the 
biologist than an ordinary vole or water-rat. There can be 
little doubt that natural selection acts mainly in relation to 
self-conservation, promoted chiefly among mammals by modi- 
fications of a common mechanism, which enables vegetable- 
feeders to escape, and flesh-feeders to inflict, destruction. It 
is, therefore, among the latter that we must seek for the most 
striking and instructive instances of adaptation, and, on the 
whole, the bats and whales may be said to offer the extreme 
phases of variation of the mammalian plan, enabling the one 
order to gain their livelihood in the air, the other in the ocean. 
According to the authors, the bats (one division of which are 
fruit-feeders) posséss true wings; but these differ altogether 
from the wings of birds, which are modifications with 
accessories of the fore-limbs only, while in bats there are 
no accessories, and the wings consist merely of prolonga- 
tions of the integument supported mainly by the fore, 
but in part also by the hind, limbs. The fore-wing of 
the bat, indeed, is essentially nothing but an ordinary fore- 
limb, with one of the two urm-bones reduced and the other 
increased in length, and with the four fingers greatly elongated. 
The hind-wing is a membranous extension, supported by the 
scarcely modified but atrophied hind-limb and the posterior 
part of the body. Note this very simple modification. In 
the Cetacea, on the other hand, which are much more fish-like 
in form than the bats are bird-like, the hind-limbs are only 
present as mere rudimentary bonelets beneath the skin, and 
the fore-limbs have neither external arm, fore-arm, nor hand: 
but are reduced to mere paddles covered by integument, but 
without digits or nails, though the bones of arm and hand 
are all present, but flattened and otherwise modified,—indeed, 
of some of the digits the bones are more numerous than in 
other mammals. The Cetacea, from whales to porpoises and 
dolphins, all suckle their young, with the aid of a muscular 
apparatus which compresses the milk-reservoir, and forces the 





milk into the mouth of the young cetacean while beneath the 
water, a position in which, of course, the act of sucking could 
not be performed. 

The plan of the work does not admit of the question of the 
origin and position of man being discussed, save after the 
briefest fashion. “The essential attributes,” it is justly said, 
“which distinguish Man, and give him a perfectly isolated 
position among living creatures, are not to be found in his 
bodily structure.” To what, then, is this “isolated position” 
due? The author would appear not to claim it, as a result 
of his superior articulation, combined with the upright 
position and the opposition of thumb to digits. There 
seem to be only two possible answers to the question,—one, 
that which Professors Flower and Lyddeker do not give; 
the other, that the mind of man was an accession to, not a 
derivation from, his perfected structure. It is clear that man 
is an animal corporeally; to what extent he is so emotionally, 
intellectually, or spiritually, men of science are as ignorant as 
men of no-science, unless they adopt some such theory as that 
which in the sentence just quoted, does not appear to be 
accepted. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

NortH AmMeERIcA has been the theatre of three contests, 
which have influenced for all time the fortunes of nations and 
the destiny of our race. The first was the struggle whose 
splendid achievements were crowned by the great victory of 
Wolfe and the conquest of Canada; the second, the revolt of 
the Thirteen Colonies and the creation of the United States ; 
the third, the War of Secession and the abolition of slavery. 

It is the second of these momentous events which Mr. Fiske 
has chosen for his theme, a theme which, though well worn, is 
far from being obsolete. The history of the American Revolu- 
tion has been told by a thousand pens, and read by millions of 
readers. Yet Mr. Fiske writes so tersely and describes so 
vividly, the tale he has to tell is so moving and dramatic, 
that we read it once more with interest and profit; and 
it will rank with the very best of the shorter, though by 
no means inferior, works on the same subject. And our 
author does even better than describe vividly,—he writes so 
fairly that not even old-fashioned Tories (if any still survive) 
will find aught in the book to hurt their feelings or wound their 
pride. While stigmatising, albeit without bitterness, the 
malignant pig-headedness of George III. and the servile im- 
becility of Lord North, he is careful to point out that, when 
the monarch and his Ministers began the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings which provoked the Colonies to rebellion, the prin- 
ciple, now universally accepted, that Englishmen beyond the 
seas had as much right to govern themselves as Englishmen 
at home, was only just beginning to dawn on the minds of the 
more advanced of England’s statesmen. The King regarded 
this doctrine as rank sedition, and was no sooner on the throne 
than he resolved to rule the Colonies as if they were appanages 
of the Crown. In 1761, and subsequently, he attempted to do 
in America what, since the Revolution of 1688, no monarch 
had been able to do in England—make the duration of 
Judicial Commissions dependent on the Royal pleasure. In 
1762 the Governor of New York was peremptorily dismissed 
for commissioning a Judge “during good behaviour.” In 
1764 the Prime Minister introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a series of Declaratory Resolves, announcing the inten- 
tion of the Government to raise a revenue in America by 
requiring all legal documents to bear stamps, varying in price 
from 3d. to £10. 

While the King was coercing the Colonies, he was dis- 
arming Parliamentary opposition at home by systematic bribery 
and corruption; and had he not been withstood in America, 
personal authority would have become so firmly established, 
that nothing short of a revolution in the Mother-country 
could have restored the ancient liberties of the realm. 
Wherefore the American revolt was a vindication of liberal 
principles,—it prevented our limited Monarchy from being 
converted into something very like an autocracy. So at least 
thinks Mr. Fiske, and on these grounds he invites us to 
sympathise with the Colonists in their struggle for freedom ; 
their cause was our cause, the cause for which Hampden 
died on the field and Sidney on the scaffold; their victory 
our victory. In the course of his narrative, he calls 
attention to the fact that in those parts of the country 





* The American Revolution, By John Fiske. Loxdon: Macmillan and Co. 
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where the people were most English, opposition to the 
encroachments of the Crown was the most zealous and deter- 
mined. Virginia and New England were the backbone of the 
rebellion; while Pennsylvania, where there was a considerable 
infusion of the Dutch element, showed great slackness. This 
is what we should have expected. There is no instance on 
record of any considerable body of Englishmen submitting to 
foreign domination or arbitrary rule. When Java was restored 
to the Dutch, at the conclusion of the great war, the English- 
men who had settled there broke up their homes and left the 
country ; so did the English settlers in Florida, when it was 
given back to Spain; and the American settlers in Texas 
only endured the Mexican yoke until they were strong enough 
to throw it off. In resisting George III., the Colonists were 
obeying an inherited instinct, and acting in accordance with 
the best traditions of the race from which they sprang. 

It must not, however, be supposed that George quarrelled 
with his American subjects out of caprice or a mere desire 
to assert his power. The quarrel was begun by Townshend, 
who passed through a venal House of Commons—elected for 
the most part by rotten boroughs—a Bill for taxing the 
Colonies, and then died; whereupon the contest was carried on 
by the King, who saw that if the American demand that 
there should be no taxation without representation were 
granted, it would be impossible long to resist the ery for 
Parliamentary reform. If it were wrong to tax Massachusetts 
and Virginia without the consent of their Assemblies, it could 
not be right to tax towns like Manchester and Birmingham 
while they were unrepresented in Parliament. But if the 
system of rotten boroughs were swept away, the system of 
kingly corruption would go with it; “a reformed House of 
Commons, with the people at its back, would curb for ever the 
pretensions of the Crown; and the detested Lord Chatham 
would become the real ruler of a renovated England, in which 
George III. would be a personage of very little political 
importance.” 

Unfortunately for this theory, rotten boroughs survived 
until 1832. It is, however, probable that but for the excesses 
of the French Revolution and the Twenty-three Years’ War 
with France, reform would have come much sooner than it did; 
which is another way of saying that the French Revolution 
was more potent for evil than the American Revolution for 
good. 

As we have already remarked, Mr. Fiske tries to be fair to 
everybody, even to George IIL. the villain of his story; he 
never consciously exaggerates, nor aught scts down in malice, 
and marshals his facts with judicial impartiality. But he 
errs in calling Mr. Lecky a “Tory historian ;” and his de- 
scription of the Boston Tea Party as one of the most momen- 
tous events in the history of the world savours of bathos; 
and when he protests that “for the quiet sublimity of 
reasonable but dauntless moral purpose, the heroic annals of 
Greece and Rome can show us no greater scene than that 
which the old South Meeting-House witnessed on the day 
when the tea was destroyed,” we perceive that the author 
has allowed his patriotism to get the better of his judgment. 


Let us briefly recall the facts. Owing to the fierce opposi- 
tion offered to Townshend’s arbitrary taxing measures, Lord 
North’s Government rescinded them all save one, the import 
duty on tea, which was retained at the instance of the King, 
who wanted, as he said, “to try the question with America.” 
Up to this time the Americans had evaded the tax by refusing 
to drink the tea, using instead smuggled tea from Holland. 
In order to stop this contraband trade, and induce Americans 
to drink taxed tea, it was proposed to allow a drawback equal 
to the English import duty on all tea coming from England, 
a device which made it cheaper than the tea brought by Dutch 
smugglers from Rotterdam. Nevertheless, the people of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston would have none 
of it, and entered into a compact to prevent the tea from being 
landed. The consignees were persuaded not to receive it. 
Hall, master of the ‘ Dartmouth,’ which brought a cargo of 
tea to Boston, was notified with threats not to put it ashore ; 
and finally, to prevent the tea from being landed by the Custom 
House officers, fifty men, disguised as Mohawks, went on 
board the ‘Dartmouth’ at dead of night and threw her cargo 
into the sea. 

A bold and resolute act, if you will, but hardly worthy of 
being called heroic and sublime. Even though the tea had 
been landed and let rot in a cellar, as was the case with the 





two hundred and fifty cases landed at Charleston, American 
freedom would not have been imperilled, much less lost, 
It is even conceivable that had the Colonists persevered 
a little longer in their policy of passive resistance, they 
might have obtained redress of their grievances without armed 
rebellion, and won independence without the shedding of 
blood. The “Boston Tea Party” is memorable because it 
meant defiance of the British Government. It meant that 
though Americans did not as yet desire to become indepen- 
dent, they would suffer no meddling with their domestic 
concerns, and were resolved to enjoy the utmost degree of 
self-government compatible with the Imperial connection. 

But Mr. Fiske does not confite himself to the political aspects 
of the Revolution. He tells the story of the four years’ war, 
so full of thrilling episodes and dramatic incidents, and one 
reads it again in his pages with unabated interest. Lamentable 
in many respects as that war was, and as all wars must be, 
it is clear that nothing short of it would have welded the 
Thirteen Colonies into a single State; also, that unless the 
Americans had been very fortunate, the contest might have 
had a different issue. Supremcly fortunate in having for 
leader a man of great military capacity, infinite patience, and 
indomitable energy, a Bayard sans peur et sans tache, who was 
again fortunate in being opposed to Generals of inferior 
ability, in the whole course of the war Washington never 
once met with his match. To these advantages were added, 
in the later stages of the contest, the combination of three 
naval Powers against England, and the active help of a French 
fleet co-operating with a French army; without these aids 
even the genius of Washington and the constancy of his 
troops would have been in vain. 





THE PAPYRUS OF HERODAS.* 

Tue Trustees of the British Museum have deserved well of 
the republic of letters by giving to the world all the re- 
maining papyrus texts in their possession. The contents of 
the volume before us are of very varying interest. Some are 
unimportant fragments of Homer and of Isocrates. One is 
part of an abstract from a grammatical treatise. Far more 
interesting is a large portion of a new oration of Hyperides, 
“ Against Philippides.” It is true that the more material 
passages of the speech are absent, and we are able to glean 
but few additions to our knowledge of Greek polities. But 
as the papyrus is not later than the second century B.C., and 
every word is so much recovered from a lost classic, the 
interest of this discovery has certainly not been overrated by 
the editors. 

By far the most important text, however, in the volume is 
that of the seven poems of Herodas, which justly occupy the 
foremost place. Each poem consists of about a hundred 
choliambic lines, written in Ionic dialect, with a strong in- 
fusion of Doricisms. The manuscript does not name the 
writer, but several passages are identical with certain frag- 
ments quoted by Stobeus and others from the “ mimiambi of 
Herodas.” This at once identifies the author, though the 
spelling of his name remains doubtful, Stobeus giving it as 
Herodas, Athenzeus as Herondas, while in other texts it is 
corrupted into Herodotus, or even Rhodas. If any of our 
readers are curious to inquire what was known or surmised of 
this obscure author before the discovery of the papyrus, they 
will find by far the best account in Susemihl’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, the first volume 
of which has appeared within the present year (see pp. 229 
foll.) It will comfort the heart of this learned German to 
find that his conception of Herodas’s poetry, gathered from 
the perusal of a few mere scraps, has been entirely confirmed 
by the discovery of seven tolerably complete poems. 

We must leave the minuter study of the text of Herodas to 
the ingenuity of scholars. The papyrus is pronounced by 
Mr. Kenyon to be not earlier than the second century A.D, 
It is not complete; several poems of which we have extant 
fragments are absent; some portions are rubbed or broken 
away, leaving the lines incomplete; some blunders also, more 
or less—scholars will differ in their estimate of the number— 
have been introduced by the ignorance or ingenuity of scribes. 





* (1.) Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Musewm, including the newly 
discovered Poems of Herodas, Edited by F. G. Kenyon, M.A. With Autotype 
Fac-similes of MSS, Printed by order of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
London: 1891,.——(2.) HPONAOY MIMIAMBOI : Herondas, a First Recension, 
By William Gunion Rutherford, M.A., LL.D. London; Macmillan, 1891, 
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Mr. Kenyon gives us what is virtually the manuscript as it 
stands. Dr. Rutherford has sent forth, with some haste, his 
“first recension” of the text. His emendations seem often 
rather rash, but in dealing with so difficult a text, courage is 
a merit. It will need some months of critical discussion by 
many scholars before a satisfactory and readable text can be 
issued. 

In the meantime, these poems introduce us not only toa 
new author, but to a new department of ancient literature. 
Herodas belongs, without question, to the third or second cen- 
turies B.C. There is nothing of Roman flavour in the poems. 
Allis purely Greek, but Greek of the Hellenistic time. The 
glories of old democratic Athens were past, the political 
interests of the free cities had been absorbed in the great 
rival monarchies. The riches and splendour of Egypt, the 
benign sway of Ptolemy Euergetes,—these form the back- 
ground of the author’s vision. He writes in the great time of 
Alexandrian letters, and must be classed with Philetas and 
Theocritusand Callimachus. The two latter poets both wrote 
«“ mimes” which are now lost: what they were like, the poems 
of Herodas amply show. The “ mime,” or “ mimiambus,” is a 
satirical and very realistic sketch of actual middle-class pro- 
vincial society. Satire is the outcome of comedy, and these 
“mimes” have evidently the New Comedy as their prototype 
and souree. They are in the same line with the Adoniazusx 
of Theocritus, though in a coarser, more literal vein. 

As the date of the author is fixed by the internal evidence 
of the poems, 0 also (within certain Jimits) is his locality. 
He is always (so to speak) within breath and sight of the sea. 
He must belong to the Eastern waters of the Aigwan. Chios, 
Erythre, and Samos are mentioned as near; Abdera is rather 
more distant, perhaps much more; Rhodes is close by, and 
the Delian angler a familiar object. The scene of one poem, 
perhaps of two, is laid in Cos; that of another at Cyzicus; of 
another, perhaps, at Lesbos. All these islands and towns 
were on the high-road to Egypt from the Dardanelles along 
the coast, and Egypt closes (as we have said) the author’s 
vista. These scenes of real life are, therefore, thoroughly pro- 
vincial. Of political interest, of historical allusion, there is 
nothing. Thecharacters are usually women, well-to-do women 
of the middle class. We have here revealed to us the poverty 
of interests, the lax morals, the low average of culture, the 
superstitions, and withal the undying sense of the beautiful 
in art, which marked the later provincial Greek life under the 
sway of the great Hellenistic Kings. For a picture of 
Athenian life we had the Characters of Theophrastus, which 
are rather earlier; and further, the New Comedy, whether 
in the fragments or in Plautus and Terence. But for 
the provinces we had nothing, except Theocritus, who in 
his Pastorals more often idealises, as in an allegory, the 
feelings and doings of the people, and but seldom (as in the 
“ Gorgo and Praxinoé”) paints from real life. But Herodas 
shows us the Greeks of the islands at home. The picture is 
not pleasing, but itis amusing. It is satire, but satire not 
applied to great things or great men, nor concerned with 
general types of virtue or vice, but hitting off, out of mere 
humour, the social foibles and follies of average folk. 

We have given, perhaps at too great length, our first im- 
pression of this ancient Greek humorist. It is time that we 
allowed him to speak for himself. The passage is from the 
sixth poem, entitled “ Dear Friends, or Confidences : ”— 

“ Merro.—Coritto, dear, who did stitch that scarlet coif of 

ours ? 
. Corrrro.—And where, Metro, have you seen it ? 

M.—Nossis, Erinna’s daughter, had it, the day before yesterday. 

C.—Tut! a handsome present indeed! And where did Nossis 
get it from ? 

M.—You’ll be telling tales of me, if I tell you. 

C.—By these sweet eyes of yours, Metro, no one shall ever hear 
from Coritto’s lips anything you tell me. 

M.—Eubule, Bitas’ daughter, gave it her, telling her, ‘ Women 
would never notice whether the same owner wore it out.’ 

C.—Kubule? Well, she teased me for it, till I could not refuse 
her, and I gave it, Metro, before I had used it myself ; and then, 
after snatching it as a prize, she goes and gives it away,—and to 
such dreadful people too! Farewell for ever to her, if that’s her 
friendship, and let her look for another friend in my place. 
Henceforward let her take up with Nossis, to whom—don’t think 
I speak stronger than a woman should, and, O Nemesis, visit me 
not !—well, had I a thousand coifs, I would never find one for her, 
no, not a worn-out one ! 

M.—Nay, Coritto, don’t let anger fill your nostril, the moment 
you hear something said that is unpleasant. A good woman should 
be able to endure everything. And it is all my fault, for talking 
onasIdid. Truly there is good reason why they want to cut my 








tongue out! But now, as I was just now particularly saying, 
—who was it that stitched the coif? As you love me, tell me, 
dear. [Coritto smiles, with a look of coy deprecation.] Why do 
you look at me and smile? Have you never seen Metro before ? 
Or why those coquettish glances? I do beseech you, Coritto, do 
not play me false, but tell me the man who stitched it. By heaven, 
I have vowed to learn it! 

C.—Cerdon stitched it. 

M.—Which Cerdon? do tell me. For there are two Cerdons, 
one the fair man, that lives near Myrtaliné, Cylethis’ daughter. 

C.—Oh ! he could not so much as stitch a plectrum to a lyre. 

M.—And the other, he lives close by the lodging-house of Her- 
modorus, just as you leave the street. 

C.—He once was worth something—once, I say; but now he’s 
past work. 

M.—Poor dear Cylethis, that is gone, employed him ;—may none 
of her friends forget her! 

C.—’Tis neither of these that you speak of, Metro. This one, 
he comes from Chios, or Erythre, I hardly know which; he’s a 
bald man, and short. - You would say he was Prexinus himself ; 
you could not find two figs more near alike; only as soon as he 
speaks, you can tell it is Cerdon and not Prexinus. But he works 
at home, and sells quite privately, you see, for every door nowa- 
days is in dread of the tax-collector. But his work, it’s wonder- 
ful! You’d think you were looking at the sewing of Athena, not 
the handiwork of Cerdon. You must know he came to me at 
morn, Metro, with two such coifs with him. When I saw them, 
my eyes were all agog! For they are so straight and firm; and 
not only so, but they are as soft as sleep, and the thongs more 
like wool than leather. A kindlier cobbler for a lady you could 
nowhere find, although you dived for him under the sea. 

M.—How ever then did you let slip the other one ? 

C.—Why, I did everything, Metro, I could think of! I em- 
ployed every sort of persuasion upon him, I kissed his bald pate, 
I poured him sweet wine to drink, I called him ‘ deary,’ I went as 
far, quite as far as I dared. 

M.—Quite right, my dear. ..... But how did he find his way 
to you, dear Coritto? pray don’t deceive me here. 

C.—Why, Artemis, Candas the tanner’s daughter, she pointed 
out the house. 

M.—Well, if Artemis had found out something new and nice, she 
was bound to take a drink herself, and then pass round the 
cup. And so you weren’t able after all to get both out of him ? 
Then you ought to have asked him who had bespoke the other. 

C.—I teased him for her name, but he swore he would never 
tell me. 

M.—Well, you have set me my next journey; to Artemis I’m 
off at once, to find out myself who this Cerdon is. Good-bye!” 





WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL.* 
THE last two volumes that have lately appeared, and that 
complete the new edition of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s 
works, are The Cloister-Life of the Emperor Charles V., anda 
volume of Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, a collection of 
the smaller contributions which the author made to literature 
from time to time, and the addresses that he delivered before 
the three Scotch Universities of which he was respectively 
Chancellor and Rector. Both of these volumes, as in the case 
of the four that have already been published, show ample 
signs of the care and good taste that have been spent upon 
their reproduction, and the whole edition not only reflects 
great credit upon its publishers, but might even have satisfied 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell himself, who was wont to lavish 
almost as much thought upon the outward appearance of his 
works as upon their contents. The volume that deals with 
the cloister-life of the Emperor Charles V. is too well known, 
and has been too frequently reviewed already, to need much 
comment now. It is perhaps the best known and the most 
popular of Sir William’s writings, and, moreover, fully 
deserved the favour with which it was received. The story 
of the abdication and retirement of Charles V. at the height 
of his power, and almost in the prime of his life, is one that 
might well interest the world, and it is one that loses nothing 
in the telling of Sir William Maxwell. He certainly possessed 
the rare gift of seeing distant events in their proper pro- 
portion, and of getting his readers to see them with his eyes. 
As a historian, he was infinitely painstaking in collecting 
and sifting evidence; and as an author, he was most 
successful in putting the results of his investigations into 
a readable form. In his hands, the character of Charles V. 
becomes almost a reasonable and probable one, and his 
abdication and subsequent life, so far from being one of the 
most curious anomalies in the history of the world, seem to be 
the only logical and rational course that the great Sovereign 
could have pursued. It is fairly evident that his retirement 
into the cloister had but little effect upon the political events 
of Europe. It is within the bounds of possibility that, had he 
still remained at the head of affairs, we might not have lost 
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Calais as we did; but it cannot well be supposed that éither 
that loss or the other blows that were dealt to Spain during 
the short interval that elapsed between the abdication and 
his death were really due to the change of ruler, especially 
as both his son, Philip II., and his daughter, the Regent 
Juana, still looked to him for advice and direction from his 
monastic retreat at Yuste. Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
draws an entertaining picture of that monastic life, and of 
those who shared it. The bluff and honest Don Luis 
Quixada, old soldier and perfect hidalgo of Old Castile, who 
acted as major-domo, and vainly tried to stand between his 
Royal master and his besetting sin of gormandising; William 
Van Male, the Flemish scholar, who turned the Emperor’s 
prayers into the best and most elegant Latin, enabling him to 
pray in a more polished fashion, and whose unwelcome task it 
was to read and sing with the sleepless recluse at the most 
unseasonable hours of the night; the many visitors, royal, 
official, and clerical, who came to pay their court; and the 
monks of the monastery themselves, with their perpetual 


‘gossip and quarrels,—all are brought before the reader’s eyes 


with a most real and lifelike effect. We should add that this 
edition is exceedingly well illustrated with numerous woodcuts 
and coloured reproductions of water-colour drawings. 

The sixth volume opens with an essay upon the proverbial 
philosophy of Scotland. The author is not satisfied with Lord 
John Russell’s definition of a proverb as “the wisdom of 
many, and the wit of one,” and suggests another, rather more 
cumbrous, “the thought of many, spoken by one and echoed 
by all.” Possibly that definition is nearer the mark, for the 
wit and wisdom of a good many proverbs are rather far to 
seek. Nor, in that matter, were the Scotch proverbs much 
better than those of other nations, judging from some of the 
specimens quoted. Of more interest are the short bio- 
graphical notices of William Prescott the historian, of 
Richard Ford, and of Sir Robert Strange. The account 
of Prescott is written in a spirit of the fullest sym- 
pathy with the man, and with a very fine appreciation of 
the author and historian. Richard Ford, whose name is so 
well known in connection with Spain, was also a man after 
Sir William’s own heart, and perhaps the rather too enthu- 
siastic notice that he gives of Ford’s writings may be traced 
toa strong similarity of tastes and feelings. Best of all is 
the short Life of Sir Robert Strange, the first great English 
engraver, of whose wife, as fierce a Jacobite as himself, some 
excellent stories are told. The essay on the Dukes of Urbino 
is rather a review of Mr. Dennistoun’s book on the same sub- 
ject. Sir William Maxwell is somewhat too contemptuous with 
regard to the incessant condottiere warfare that made up the his- 
tory of Italy in those days. The Italian sword was not always 
a leaden blade in a golden sheath, and not only was some of the 
fighting attended with considerable slaughter, but many of 
the finest soldiers of the day first learnt the art of war in that 
school. On the subject of Spanish bull-fights, the author, 
like most Englishmen who have witnessed that barbarous 
sport, is tempted to urge extenuating circumstances; and 
though he evidently does not wish to deny or palliate the 
brutality and cruelty of the whole proceeding, he draws a 
comparison between it and the field-sports of England which 
is far from favourable to the latter. However much a foreigner 
may hate the callous indifference to suffering that underlies 
the national sport of Spain, he is generally carried away by 
the excitement and brilliance of the scene, and betrayed into 
displaying a warm interest of which in his cooler moments 
he is heartily ashamed. But that is hardly a reason for 
feeling any obligation to defend it. An essay on some 
varieties of historical style is illustrated by the accounts of 
four historians of their own times, Bernal Diaz, John Knox, 
Paruta the Venetian, and Auguste de Thou. Those of John 
Knox and Bernal Diaz are extremely interesting and appre- 
ciative. It is curious that the great charm of both those 
historians, and one that Sir William Stirling-Maxwell was 
quick to recognise, is also one that was almost entirely lacking 
in himself. Both in the case of the rough soldier of fortune, 
and the equally rude and rough divine, the style was the man 
himself, and their strong individualities were as strongly 
stamped upon every line that they wrote. Sir William’s own 
styleis perfectly correct, polished, dispassionate, and scholarly, 
and at the same time perfectly colourless, and therefore rather 
flat. 


His addresses as Rector of Edinburgh and Chancellor of 





Glasgow are not particularly striking, but are characterised 
by much good sense and a keen love of literature. Taken 
altogether, one may say of his works that they possessed all 
the virtues of dilettantism, together with a good many of the 
faults. He never seemed to be quite-sure of his effects, and 
doubting his own sleight-of-hand, he considered and polished 
until the thought that he wished to express was nearly rubbed 
out altogether. Both in art and literature he was essentially 
the amateur; he loved them dearly, but his respect for them 
was even greater than his love,—too great to allow him to ever 
get on familiar terms with them. 





THOMAS CAMPBELL.* 


IF it could be possible for the souls of poets dead and gone to 
keep themselves posted with regard to current publications, 
we are not quite sure that Messrs. Bell’s excellent “ Aldine ” 
series would be universally popular in the happy fields and 
mossy caverns of Elysium. It has certainly rendered a most 
thankworthy service to many of the obscurer sort, whose 
light would, but for their kindly aid, have remained under a 
bushel which few would care to remove,—let alone the expenses 
of providing a candlestick. With the greatest poets, on the 
other hand, the popularisation of their works is such an 
advantage to the world at large, that it matters little whether 
the result is pleasing or the reverse to the gentlemen them- 
selves. But between these two classes come a considerable 
number of names, well enough known to fame, but not placed 
by general consent upon the heights that defy criticism; and 
we can well imagine that many of these would prefer to be 
known only by such of their greater works as are to 
be found in general collections. Few poets seem at first 
sight to profit more by the system of selection than 
Campbell. The admirers who have known him only as the 
author of “ The Battle of the Baltic” or of “ Hohenlinden,” may 
be led to alter their opinions considerably when they are called 
upon to take account of Theodric or Gertrude of Wyoming. 
Still, of course, the public has a right—however seldom exer- 
cised—to judge for itself of the whole man as he was, without 
trusting to the fallible medium of a selection; and the neat 
little edition of Campbell which is now before us, gives a hope- 
ful opportunity. 

The exact place in the ranks of British poetry which should 
be assigned to Campbell would be no easy task to decide. Up 
to the present time, he has usually received at least his fair 
share of public approbation. In his own day, his popu- 
larity was extraordinary, considering the number of far 
greater men who were his contemporaries, and continued 
to the end of his life, in spite of the acknowledged 
failure of his later publications. No doubt one im- 
portant factor in his success was the fact that he was 
in a manner the first on the field. When he achieved his 
first great success with The Pleasures of Hope—the success 
which made him a man of mark for life—there was a kind of 
pause in the history of letters, a brief period of quiescence 
preceding the great outburst of genius in the first twenty 
years of this century. Burns, a great forerunner of the 
newer and more natural school of poetry, had died a year or 
two before; Wordsworth and Coleridge were as yet unknown 
names; Byron, Shelley,and Keats were children; and Walter 
Scott, when he gave at his own table the health of the modest 
young author of The Pleasures of Hope, was as yet only known 
by his social powers, and what would be called in those days 
an elegant taste for letters. This may partly explain the 
enthusiasm which Campbell aroused, not only in Edinburgh 
society—which has always been distinguished by a tendency 
to emballer itself about the last new clever young man—but 
even in less impressionable London. More remarkable, 
however, is the fact that he continued to maintain his 
popularity when his great contemporaries were at the height 
of their glory. It is true that the poet did his part in keeping 
it up for a while by giving to the world from time to time one 
work of real genius, usually in company with others of very 
inferior calibre. One year would be marked by the “ Mariners 
of England,” another by “ Hohenlinden,” a third by “The 
Battle of the Baltic.” But however much these great works 
might do—and it is easy to admire even what is really fine when 
it is written by a poet of established reputation—it certainly 
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seems that the continued honour paid to Campbell had its 
real source in the prestige acquired by the publication of 
The Pleasures of Hope. 

It is not easy for the modern reader to understand the ex- 
traordinary success of those long-winded poetical disserta- 
tions upon nothing in particular which charmed the mind of 
the eighteenth century by their elegance and refinement. We 
cannot admire or be grateful to the poet who is willing, like 
Dogberry, to bestow all his tediousness upon us, or feel any 
delight in his polished versification or classical diction. 
To form anything like an impartial judgment upon The 
Pleasures of Hope, for instance, we must be content to see 
with the eyes of the society for whom it was written. In the 
short biography by the late William Allingham which is pre- 
fixed to the book before us, a good description is given of the 
“correct” school of poetry, in which Campbell achieved his 
first triumph :— 

“Tt aimed at and produced a refinement of general manners, so 
to speak, in poetry, and had at the same time the effect of dis- 
couraging and obliterating individuality. As people at a sermon 
expected—and, indeed, as many congregations still expect—their 
preacher to address them within the limits of certain well-known 
formalities, so when readers took up a poem (and the run was on 
didactic and reflective poetry) they expected everything there to 
be said after a particular manner, and nothing to be said which 
could not be so said gracefully. The best models were familiar ; 
there was no doubt as to the standard of excellence; and every 
new aspirant to public favour naturally kept this before him and 
strove to reach it.” 

Alas, poor correct school! It is dead and gone to its place in 
literary history, which is not often among the highest. Ina 
letter quoted by Mr. Allingham, which probably suggested 
the idea of The Pleasures of Hope, a friend of Campbell’s says :— 
“ We have now three ‘ Pleasures’ by first-rate men of genius, 
viz., The Pleasures of Imagination, The Pleasures of Memory, 
and The Pleasures of Solitude.’ How many are there among 
us who know of these works, even what manner of things 
they may be? Who would venture now to speak of Akenside, 
or of Samuel Rogers, as “first-rate men of genius”? How 
many have even heard the name of Zimmermann? Yet, if we 
can judge by the canons of this defunct school, we may find 
somewhat to admire in The Pleaswres of Hope, which is a 
decidedly favourable specimen of its class. There are many 
passages in it which show considerable power, though 
weakened by the affectation and mannerisms of the day, and 
the perpetual strivings after over-refinement. To pass over 
the familiar and somewhat turgid verses which record the 
conduct of Freedom at the death of Kosciusko, we may instance 
the passage which deals with the loss of hope caused by the 
disbelief in a future life :— 
“T smile on death if Heaven-ward Hope remain. 

But if the warring winds of Nature’s strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life, 

If Chance awaked, inexorable power, 

This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 

Doom’d o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep 

Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 

To know delight but by her parting smile, 

And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 

Then melt, ye elements that form’d in vain 

This troubled pulse and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom, 

And sink, ye stars, that light me to my tomb !” 
There must undoubtedly have been some of the sacred fire of 
poetry in the man who wrote these lines, if he could only have 
shaken himself free of the trammels which hampered him. 
To put Pegasus in harness is often a very healthful process, 
calculated to eradicate any symptoms of vice, and to cure that 
tendency to jibbing which is characteristic of the winged 
steeds of poetry ; but when poor Pegasus is so misguided as to 
fasten himself the harness on his back, or to add to the con- 
ventional restraints of the day an extra bearing-rein of his 
own, it is odds if the spirit is not driven out of him altogether. 

The same conventional restraints prevent the development 
of his real powers in his other long poems. These, however, 
generally show us his faults alone, with hardly a glimpse of 
higher possibilities. Gertrude of Wyoming is one of the 
many instances where the fatal facility of versification has 
led the writer into the belief that he had achieved a poem 
when he had really merely strung together verses. We can 
Imagine a foreigner who should learn to read English so far 
as to be able to pronounce it without understanding the words, 
being charmed by Gertrude of Wyoming. Even to a fuller 
comprehension, there is often a kind of glamour about florid 








descriptions in easy-flowing metre, which makes it look at 
first uncommonly like poetry. But there is an entire absence 
of genuine feeling, even of genuine language, about Gertrude, 
which makes us wonder even at its temporary popularity. It 
has also a great deal more than its share of bad lines; we do 
not mean bad in versification, but weak or inflated, though these 
are seldom wanting in Campbell’s longer works, in spite of 
their constant revisions,—for Campbell, though naturally 
indolent, was a staunch observer of Boileau’s rule: “ Polissez- 
le sans cesse, et le repolissez.” It is astonishing how badly 
Campbell could write when he set his mind to it, and what 
terrible pitfalls of anti-climax he would fall into, often spoiling 
by the imbecility of the conclusion what seems at first a strong 
passage. The profoundest depth of bathos is reached in his 
absurd ballad of “ The Ritter Bann,” the concluding stanza of 
which we quote, as a sad example of the kind of stuff thata 
man with a real apprehension of poetry can be led into :— 
“One moment may with bliss repay 
Unnumbered hours of pain ; 
Such was the throb and the mutual sob 
Of the Knight embracing Jane!” 

The last two lines have perhaps never been equalled. At least, 
we hope not. 

But there is nothing in all his failures which can in any 
manner counterbalance the two or three great lyrics which 
show us how much poorer the world would have been if 
Campbell had not lived. There is hardly anything in our 
literature which could be regarded as superior in its line to 
“ The Battle of the Baltic.” There is no higher ideal to be 
sought for in poetry than that of loftiness of thought com- 
bined with felicity of expression, and both of these are here, 
while the selection of exactly the suitable metre—the grand, 
rolling stanzas so perfectly in accordance with the theme of 
the sea-fight—shows the complete appreciation of detail 
which marks the true artist. As a martial lyric, it is almost 
perfect. It is curious to find that this most apparently 
spontaneous effort of the poet’s was only elaborated after due 
revision. At any rate, the right note was not struck at first, 
for Mr. Allingham, in his biography, presents to us as the 
original commencement of the poem, the following feeble 
stanza :— 

“Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the day, 

When their haughty powers to vex, 

He engaged the Danish decks, 

And with twenty floating wrecks, 

Crowned the fray.” 
As great as “ The Battle of the Baltic,” in a slightly different 
tone, is the grand patriotic song of the “ Mariners of 
England.” Perhaps no other of his finer poems can be placed 
in quite the same rank with these great national lyrics, 
though that masterpiece of metre, “ Hohenlinden ” comes not 
far below them. It is singular, by-the-way, that, if Campbell 
himself had been asked, he would probably have said that 
there was no cause nearer to his heart than that of the Poles; 
yet the many pieces of impassioned declamation which he has 
left to us in defence of Poland, and against the tyranny of 
Russia, appear tumid and feeble beside the poems inspired by 
the love of his own country. Perhaps this may also be 
attributed to the fact that the former are usually cast in a 
more elaborate and artificial strain. There is so much power 
and spirit in the lyrical vehicle which Campbell employs for 
his patriotic songs, that the thought and expression seem to 
mould themselves into the lines almost automatically. Take, 
for instance, a song which has much less backbone in it than 
those already referred to, the ‘Address to the Men of 
England: ”— 
**Men of England! who inherit 
Rights that cost your sires their blood! 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on field and flood.” 
Ca va tout seul. The poet who can once set such a machine 
in motion has little to do but to sit tight and let himself be 
carried on. There is nothing easier to burlesque than this 
style of rhythm, but it is almost impossible to write weak 
verses in it. 

There are also others of his smaller pieces, of which the 
tone is simpler and less lofty, but whose sincerity of feeling 
gives them a charm which is wanting in his more ambitious 
efforts. Most of these are so familiar, that it would be absurd 
to quote from them; but we venture to give a few stanzas 
from one which is less generally known—less known certainly 
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than it deserves to be—the ballad of ‘“ Napoleonand the British 
Sailor,” a plain story plainly told, in perhaps the simplest, 
though not the least melodious, verse that Campbell ever 
used :-— 
‘Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Arm/’d in our island every freeman, 
Tlis navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 
They suffered him—I know not how, 
Unprison’d on the shore to roam ; 
And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England’s home. 


‘At last when care had banished sleep 
He saw one morning—dreaming—doting, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating ; 
He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The livelong day laborious ; lurking 
Until he launch’d a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 
Heaven help us! ’twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched : such a wherry 
Perhaps ne’er ventured on a pond, 
Or cross’d a ferry. 
For ploughing in the salt-sea field, 
It would have made the boldest shudder, 
Untarr’d, uncompass’d and unkeel’d, 
No sail—no rudder. 
From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipp’d he would have pass’d 
The foaming billows.” 
His project is, however, discovered, and Napoleon, happening 
to hear of the matter, has the sailor brought before him. We 
may mention that the incident is supposed to be more or less 
authentic :-— 
“«Rash man, that wouldst yon Channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashion’d ; 
Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassion’d.’ 
‘I have no sweetheart,’ said the lad ; 
‘But—absent long from one another— 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother.’ 
* And so thou shalt,’ Napoleon said, 
«Ye’ve both my favour fairly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.’ 
He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipp’d to England Old, 
And safely landed. 
Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparté.” 
Cheap sentiment, some will say, a charge, by-the-way, which 
no one feared in Campbell’s time. At any rate, it is of that 
class of poetry which cannot be written by one who has not 
the root of the matter in him. 

There is not much to be said about the actual edition before 
us. It is of a neat and convenient form, and the type and 
paper leave nothing to be desired. The editor’s work has been 
the better done that our attention is never called to it; and 
the biography prefixed to the poems gives a sufficient account 
of Campbell’s life, even if the criticisms with which it is 
garnished are not always judicious. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ees 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Methuen and Co.)— 
We have had the pleasure of noticing the stories which Mrs. 
Molesworth is accustomed to give us at this season for now many 
years. There has been not a little change in them, and a change 
not altogether for the better. They show as much literary power 
as ever, but they are now, sometimes at least, not all suited for 
the young. We should certainly hesitate before we put this tale 
into the hands of an excitable or imaginative girl. The most 
notable thing in the plot is something that may be called super- 
natural. The heroine dreams a dream which, foreshadows in a 
very curious way the course of her future life, showing her 
the two people who were to be respectively the bane and the 
blessing of it. A very mysterious portrait, and what may almost 
be called a reincarnation of the remote ancestor whom it repre- 
sents, are introduced; and as if this were not enough, we have a 
revenant, in the shape of the old man whose will has been lost or 
destroyed. All this is very well told; some of the characters are 
admirably drawn, especially Veronica Mountjoy and her uncle, 





though perhaps Spencer is too atrociously bad, and Lion too good. 
A reader who has got past the age of dreaming and fearing ghosts, 
would have no fault to find with The Red Grange, but there are 
some who might snatch from it an only too fearful joy. 


Our Home in the Silver West. By Gordon Stables, M.D, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—The “Silver West” is not, as one 
might possibly suppose, the West of the “Silver Kings.” It is the 
Argentine Republic, and the story belongs to a time now past, 
A Highland family which has lost its possessions by some fraudu- 
lent proceedings, goes out to make a new fortune by sheep-farming 
in the plains of the Argentine, under the guidance of a certain 
Mr. Moncrieff who is already settled there. They meet with 
some exciting adventures on their way there, and during the 
years of their stay. In these, savage Indians and ‘‘ Malo Guachos ” 
play the chief part. Of course there is a good deal of bloodshed, 
but the right people escape with a uniformity that is quite 
marvellous. The story is well told, and in presence of this fact, 
one is not disposed to inquire too particularly into the probability 
of this and that detail, even of the marvellous fighting qualities 
of the ladies of the party. 

Those Three. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is 
not one of Mrs. Marshall’s best stories—these, we take it, are her 
reproductions of bygone periods of life—but it is good of its 
kind. If it hasa moral—and saying so much implies that the 
moral is not obtruded on the reader—this is to be found in the 
conversion of a family of wealthy parvenus to more considerate 
and kindly thoughts of other people. The “three” are sisters, 
whose individualities are well marked off; the story of one of 
them, Joyce, is particularly interesting, with the element of love, 
often made too prominent in tales of this kind, kept exactly in 
the right place. Mrs. Marshall’s power of pathos has seldom been 
more effectively exercised than in Those Three. We might criticise 
some improbabilities. The revengeful father has a somewhat un- 
English look about him. If he had done anything, he would 
rather have set fire to a rick or a stable than assault young Claude. 
But the chief fault that we find in Mrs. Marshall is the careless- 
ness of her style. “She had no means which she thought at all 
sufficient to allow her to take up her proper position in the world.” 
This is curiously awkward. Again: “ In these days, taste is ruled 
by the opinion of decorators, and the very first decorator who 
understood the matter thoroughly, had been employed.” This, as 
commonly taken, would mean that the owner had employed the 
first decorator whom he found to understand the matter. Of 
course it does mean: ‘A decorator of the first rank, who under- 
stood the matter thoroughly.’ 


Cromwell Anecdotes. By Dr. Macaulay. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Dr. Macaulay has really put together in this volume a short 
history of Cromwell’s career, illustrating it, as occasion occurs, 
with such anecdotes as history or tradition has preserved. He 
has not, however, inserted all. Is there not one, which has some 
authority, of a conversation held on his death-bed which turned 
on the doctrine of perseverance? Dr. Macaulay takes a very 
favourable view of his hero’s character, and it is a view for which 
much can be said. Yet it is difficult to acquit Cromwell of an 
ambition which was not always scrupulous. In Thomas Ellwood, 
and other Worthies (Nisbet and Co.), Miss Frances Anne Budge 
has reprinted from the Quarterly Examiner, a periodical of the 
Society of Friends, biographical notices of Thomas Ellwood 
(Milton’s friend), John Richardson (1666-1753), Christopher Story 
(1648-1720), Samuel Bonnar (1676-1753), and William Reckitt 
(1706-1769), all eminent Friend-teachers.-—In A Scottish Hero, 
by Frances L. Cooke (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), we have the 
carrying-out of an excellent idea, a brief Life of Dr. Chalmers, 
written without any stress on his theological opinions. 





Parson’s Green. By G. Norway. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is a 
short story in which the moral of the harmfulness of idleness is 
pointedly enforced. A middle-class family and an artisan’s come 
to trouble because the young people think only of enjoying them- 
selves. The tale is well told, with exaggeration of language, and 
should do as much good as such writings can be expected to do. 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. (Methuen.)—Mrs. Meade 
dedicates her story to George Smith, of Coalville. Nothing could 
be more appropriate. It is effectively written, and should help to 
awaken an interest in the wanderers in whose welfare Mr. George 
Smith takes so benevolent a concern. Whether the little heroine 
is or is not idealised, we cannot say; indeed, some amount of 
idealisation is permissible to the artist. She is certainly an in- 
teresting little creature. Her resourcefulness, her courage, and 
the tenderness which slowly grows up in her for her little helpless 
charge, the baby, are well drawn. Mrs. Meade has not often done 
better work than this. 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery. From Photographs by W. and D. 
Downey. Second Series, (Cassell and Co.)—Here are thirty-six 
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photographs, all more or less good, of personages more or less 
eminent. The notices are from a pen or pens unnamed. It seems 
to he en régle to make them laudatory. We must own to liking an 
oceasional spice of something more pungent than praise. For in- 
stance, in the account of a well-known preacher of “ Art for Art’s 
sake,” we should have liked, to say the least, a little more modera- 
tion in the panegyric. It is not possible, we suppose, that any 
of these notices should have been written by the persons them- 
selves. Among the best portraits are “Father Ignatius,” “ Dr. 
Abbott,” “ Mr. Du Maurier,” “The Bishop of Ripon,” and “ Mr. 
Frederic Harrison.” Why, we may ask, is Lord Charles Beresford 
spoken of indifferently by this his proper designation, and 
“Captain Lord Beresford,” and his wife spoken of as “ Lady 
Beresford” ? 

Royal Youths: a Book of Princehoods. By Ascott R. Hope. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—The eight lives which Mr. Ascott Hope has 
chosen for telling in this volume, are those of Conradin, “ the last 
of the Hohenstaufens,” Don Carlos (the son of Philip II.), Louis 
XIIL., Queen Anne’s son (the Duke of Gloucester), Frederick the 
Great, Ivan VI. (the successor of the Empress Anne of Russia), 
the Orleans Princes, and Louis XVII. ‘lhe choice is limited, we 
are told, to Princes of whom most readers do not know much; 
most of the stories, it will be seen, are of a sombre cast. Mr. Hope 
has written them carefully and well; he exercises, we think, a 
sound judgment on the controverted matter with which he has to 
deal. Altogether, the book will be found to give interesting ex- 
cursions into some of the by-paths of history. We see that Mr. 
Hope rejects, though not altogether without reservation, the story 
of the violent death of Don Carlos. There is at least a strong 
probability that it was due to natural causes, 

The Brown Owl. By Ford H. Madox Hueffer. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—The author has not succeeded in that most difficult of 
tasks, the writing of a new fairy-tale. It is almost impossible to 
preserve what may be called the absolute unconsciousness that 
we see in our old friends, “ The White Cat” and its fellows. These 
fairy-tales are related with just as much simplicity and gravity 
as if they were narratives of the most matter-of-fact kind. Here 
the writer seems always to be making an effort. ‘See what a 
strange thing this is!’ he seems to say. And his fancy, to speak 
candidly, wants freshness and delicacy. The frontispiece is a very 
pretty picture; the others we cannot bring ourselves to admire. 

We have received a “new edition, revised and enlarged,” of 
Indoor Games and Recreations: a Popular Encyclopedia for Boys, 
edited by G. A. Hutchinson. (Religious Tract Society.) 

The English Illustrated Magazine, 1890-91. (Macmillan.)—This 
yearly volume continues to display a really extraordinary wealth of 
good matter. It opens with a poem by Mr. Swinburne, written in 
verse which, whatever its other merits, comes as near to the roll of 
the Homeric hexameter as anything in this language. The periodical 
story which runs through the year is Marion Crawford’s “‘ Witch 
of Prague,” of which we have given an estimate elsewhere. The 
miscellaneous articles are of great and varied interest; always 
heightened by the admirable illustrations. One of the best is 
Mr. F. G. Kitton’s “ Dickens and Punch.” Mr. Kitton remarks 
on the strangeness of the fact that Dickens, great humorist as 
he was, never contributed to the chief humorous publication of 
the day; but he points out that the indirect contributions were 
many. Nothing could be a better proof of Dickens’s popularity 
than that his characters—Fagin, for instance (Benjamin Disraeli), 
Mrs. Gummidge (Gladstone), Oliver Twist (Lord Brougham) — 
could be used for jokes which everybody, it could be taken for 
granted, understood. Mr. F. Gale contributes a very pleasing 
article on ‘“ Winchester,” and another on “Cricket,” adorned 
with some portraits of great worthies of the past. Mr. William 
Wing’s “River Cherwell,” Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Edinburgh,” Mr. 
Philip Norman’s “ Inns and Taverns of Old London,” and “The 
Russo-Jewish Immigrant,” by the Rev. S. Singer, may also be 
mentioned. 

The Church Monthly, 1890-91. (Church Monthly Oftice.)—This 
periodical shows an imposing list of contributors, and is not un- 
worthy of it. Tales, miscellaneous papers, devotional articles, 
music (a hymn, with tune, being published in each number), and 
many other things, make up the contents of a magazine which has 
our best wishes. 

The Boy’s Own Annual and The Girl’s Own Annual (56 Paternoster 
Row) are, as our young readers are probably aware, the annual 
issues of The Boy’s Own Paper and The Girl’s Own Paper. 
Each consists of more than eight hundred pages, with three 
columns in each. Fiction, generally of the exciting and adven- 
turous kind for the boys, with more of a domestic character for 
their sisters, adventure, history, a vast variety of information, 
entertaining and useful, sport, amusement, humour, and other 
things, go to make up the contents of the two volumes, which are, 
as far as we can judge, judiciously differentiated for their two 








classes of readers. Both contain some excellent illustrations. I¢ 
would not be easy to surpass these magazines, when the amount 
the variety, and the general value of their contents are considered 
in view of their price. 

We have received from the Religious Tract Society the annual 
issues of three periodicals. The Cottager and Artisan, interesting 
and useful in its way, but scarcely suited for the labourer, whether 
of town or country, as he is now beginning to show himself. He 
is a man, and wants strong meat, and if he cannot get a whole- 
some supply, will consume what is very much to the contrary. 
More unmixed praise may be given to two children’s magazines, 
The Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor, and Our Little 
Dots: Pretty Pictures for Little Girls and Boys. But does not a 
child resent being called a “‘ dot ” as soon as he or she (why reverse 
the usual order ?) can read ? 

The Quiver, 1890-91. (Cassell and Co.)—We welcome again this 
very useful and judiciously conducted “ Magazine for Sunday and 
General Reading.” Among the tales are, “ On Stronger Wings,” 
by Miss Edith Lyster; “ Waiting to be Claimed,” by Miss Evelyn 
Everett Green; and “ For Erica’s Sake,” by Mary E. Shepherd. 
Of the miscellaneous papers, we may mention “A Woman’s 
Thoughts on Travel,” by Lady Meath; “'The Two Foster- 
Brothers” (Herod Antipas and Manaen), by the Rev. Professor 
Marchant; and “ Chained to St. Paul,” by the author of “ Manners 
Makyth Man.” In this last there are some ingenious parallels ; 
but what can the writer mean when he writes >— Weare told that 
the missionaries who came first to England found that the people 
had already learned a few of the elementary truths of Christianity. 
Where did they learn them? May it not have been from some 
soldiers whom St. Paul had taught, and who may have come over 
with Cesar to the conquest of Britain?” We never saw con- 
fusion worse confounded. “The missionaries who came first to 
England” were Augustine and his companions. Of any who 
came into Roman Britain we know nothing, though it is certain 
that such there were. But how could St. Paul (about 65 A.D.) 
have taught soldiers who came with Cesar (55 B.C.)? Itis just 
possible that such might have come with Agricola (78 A.D.) or with 
one of his predecessors. The difficulty would be, that St. Paul’s 
custodians were without doubt pretorians, a body of troops which 
did not leave Rome except in the exigencies of civil war. 


The Buffalo Runners: a Tale of the Red River Plains. By R. M. 
Ballantyne. (Nisbet and Co.)—Mr. Ballantyne lays the scene of 
his story in a region which is now one of the great wheat-countries 
of the world,—that which has Winnipeg for its centre. At the 
time of which he writes, nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
it was a desolate region, traversed by countless herds of buffaloes. 
Winnipeg itself, now a thriving town with some 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, was then represented by Fort Garry. Its social condition 
was of the wildest. Indians not yet relegated to their Reserves, 
trappers and hunters (half-breeds and white), and farmers who 
sought to pursue a settled industry under extraordinary diffi- 
culties, made up a population as strangely mixed as has often 
been seen in the world. The general disorder was accentuated 
by the strife that was still fiercely waged between the rival Com- 
panies, the Hudson’s Bay and the North-West. All this furnishes 
exactly the material of which Mr. Ballantyne knows how to make 
excellent use. Sport, adventure, the tragic and the comic, war 
and love, and not a few other ingredients, make up the farrago of 
Mr. Ballantyne’s book. From the beginning (which is, we are 
glad to say, a plunge in medias res) to the end, it moves briskly 
on. Perhaps one might say that the scene is changed too rapidly 
and too frequently, and that the book might have been improved 
by a somewhat more artistic construction. But it is of excellent 
quality, worthy of an author who is not often surpassed in this 
line of literature. Is not “a six or eight months’ winter” some- 
what of an exaggeration ? 





A Fair Free-Lance. By Sir Gilbert Campbell. (Routledge and 
Son.)—This is a book of the “shocker” kind, though, we 
presume, not priced at the modest shilling. The horrors are of a 
conventional kind. Squire Thelluson, a violent and lawless sort 
of person, who goes about with bloodhounds (credited, of course, 
with a ferocity which does not belong to them), marries, as a second 
wife, a Jewish adventuress. She bears a son, and of course 
schemes to secure the estate for him, to the exclusion of the 
elder children. This is not the worst; she makes furious love 
to the young man who is her step-daughter’s betrothed, puts her 
husband out of the way, &c. There is a public, it is to be pre- 
sumed, which takes pleasure in these books—else why are such 
multitudes published ?—but they can scarcely be called literature. 

Was She Justified? By C. J. Wills. (Spencer Blackett.)—Mr. 
Wills dedicates his story to Henrik Ibsen, “the great Scandi- 
navian moralist,” on whose “preserves”—a curious expression, 
by-the-way, when the province of a moralist is meant—he 
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apologises for trespassing. The tale is not in the Ibsen manner, 
as we are accustomed to see it in the dramas which are the last 
realistic craze. The main subject of it is really what in Greek 
drama would be called a hereditary curse. The doom of the 
L’Estranges seems to have been that they should either think 
their wives unfaithful to them, or find them to have really been 
so. It must be admitted, however, that the evil inheritance 
admits of variation. One representative of the family is shot 
by a poacher, another finds a soldier’s death in the Crimea. Mr. 
Wills has ability which raises him above the common crowd of 
horror-mongers. He has done better things than this. We hope 
that he will do them again. Surely there must be a reaction 
some day against this fashion for stories of bloodshed and lust. 

Zadok Pine, and other Stories. From H.C. Bunner. (Gay and 
Bird.)—There is much merit in these stories, though they 
naturally are not all uptothesame mark. We like the first and the 
last. Zadok Pine, a stalwart young fellow from the Adondirac 
Hills, who has made his way eastward in search of employment, 
finds himself in a New Jersey village. The place is enslaved by 
labour unions, and Zadok, who thinks that a man is at liberty 
to work as much as he pleases, soon institutes a reform. We 
read of his adventures with interest, and not without sympathy. 
“ Natural Selection” is a tale of social distinctions, and enforces 
a moral propounded by not a few wise men, beginning with 
Prometheus (apud Aschylum), that a man would do well to marry 
in his own station. ‘“ Cashere” is more in the “ fairy-story ” line, 
and is a considerable success in its way. 

Hygiene and Public Health. By B. Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Dr. Whitelegge, who occupies the important 
post of Medical Officer of Health to the County Council of the 
West Riding, has put together in this volume a very complete 
manual of his subject. He begins by dealing with what may be 
called the main conditions of health, Air, Weather, Water, Food, 
Soil, Buildings, each of these forming the subject of a special 
chapter. ‘The Removal of Refuse ” and “ Burial of the Dead ” 
are then discussed. Four chapters on “ Animal Parasites,” “ In- 
fection,” and “ Disinfection ” follow. After these comes along and 
important chapter, occupying nearly a fifth of the whole book, on 
“ Specific Diseases.” This is succeeded by sections of a practical 
character, treating of ‘‘The Prevention of Infectious Diseases,” 
“The Duties of Medical Officers,” and “Sanitary Law.” “ Vital 
Statistics” are given in elaborate tables. The facts about vaccina- 
tion and small-pox are peculiarly interesting, and would seem con- 
clusive but for the peculiar condition of mind with which many 
approach the question, a condition in which the desire to ascer- 
tain the truth is largely tempered by resentment against any 
law that seems to curtail personal liberty. It.is useless to repeat 
figures that have been given so often; but we may refer our 
readers to the remarkably instructive synopsis of the subject 
which Dr. Whitelegge has given (pp. 250-268). It is noticeable 
that in diphtheria the mortality in sparsely inhabited districts 
is still greater than in the dense, but has diminished by nearly a 
half, an interesting proof of the effect of sanitary improvements. 
It is satisfactory to find that the mortality from phthisis has de- 
clined. In the decade 1861-1860 it was 2°7, in the year 1888 only 
15 (as estimated). 

English Idyls. By P. H. Emerson. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
Mr. Emerson is within his rights when he describes the descrip- 
tive pieces which he has put together in this volume as “ idyls.” 
An idy] is a little picture; and these are little pictures. But the 
usage of the term is commonly limited to descriptions of the 
pleasant kind. Idyls are “sweet,” or “ beautiful,” or “ peaceful ; ” 
if they are pathetic, the pathos must have refinement in it. 
Mr. Emerson’s idyls might rather be characterised as “ sombre,” 
“squalid,” and the like. The fourth is an exception, but it is 
very brief. The mood does not seem to suit him. There isa 
certain power about his drawing; but he has a preference, it 
would appear, for the seamy side of life which makes the work 
anything but attractive. 

Book of Common Song. Edited by the Rev. Andrew Charles 
Murphy. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Dr. Murphy sends forth this 
hymnal as a candidate for favour. It has been his aim, he says, 
“to confine himself to the choice of hymns which were marked at 
once by devotional fervour and artistic excellence.” It is very 
difficult to say how far this has been accomplished. In nothing 
is it more true than in religious poetry, quot homines, tot sententice. 
A rough test is supplied by Mr. James King’s “ Anglican 
Hymnology.” (Dr. Murphy is not, we think,an Anglican Minister, 
so can only be quite generally affected by the test.) This is, to mark 
as “ first-rank hymns” all that have been admitted into thirty 
hymnals and more, as second rank all that are found in from 
twenty to thirty, and as third rank all that have been admitted 
into fifteen. In the Book of Common Song there are three hundred ; 
forty-two of Mr, King’s “ first rank” hymns are omitted, whereas 





the “ Hymnal Companion” omits two only, and “ Hymns, Ancient 
and Modern,” fifteen. Of the thirty hymns which have not found 
their way into collections from their being of recent com- 
position, but to which Mr. King gives the title of “ Hymns of the 
Future,” so likely are they to gain acceptance, Mr. Murphy 
includes thirteen only. 

Methodism and the Church of England. A Comparison by 
a Layman. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The “Layman” who, 
we gather from what he says, has himself left the Wes- 
leyan body to rejoin the Anglican Church, has set forth in 
these pages the reasons which seem to justify, or, it might be 
said, to command this step. He explains, always in temperate 
and well-considered language, the causes which produced the 
movement of Methodism within the Church, and those which 
afterwards led to the separation. He argues for the Apostolic 
authority of the English Church its resemblance to primitive 
models, &c. Altogether, this is likely to be a useful little book. 


TaLEs.—The Goldsmith’s Ward. By Mrs. R. H. Reade. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—This story is chiefly concerned with the love- 
affairs of Elizabeth Woodville, wife firstly of Sir John Grey, and 
secondly of King Edward IV. Plenty of matter is, of course, 
supplied by the War of the Roses, though we have to be thankful 
to Mrs. Reade that there is not as much bloodshed as there might 
have been. There has been some effort to keep up a style which 
may be more or less suited to the time of the tale. We have “be,” 
for instance, instead of “is” and “are,” and “ye” for “you,” 
even when the grammar demands the latter. Surely alittle study 
of the English, say of the Bible, would show that “ye” is not an 
objective form. The book has some merit, but it is over-long. The 
one volume would make three of the kind commonly used for this 
class of literature. The Weird of Deadly Hollow. By Bertram 
Nutford. (Sutton and Drowley.)—The Cape Colony, for this 
story is a tale of that country, can rival, it would seem, the 
most ghost-haunted region of Europe or Asia, when we come 
to compare horrors. Any one who likes the sensation of 
having his blood curdled, and who is satisfied when at the 
end of a tale everything has, so to speak, gone wrong, will 
find The Weird of Deadly Hollow to his taste. —Life yet Not Life, 
By William Wakefield. (Eden, Remington, and Co.)\—Mr. Wake- 
field transports us to India, and describes various scenes of life 
in that country, mingling seria ludo,a story of the Mutiny, for 
instance, and a graphic account of the proceedings at a “selling 
lottery,” which, we may as well explain, has something to do with 
horse-racing. An account of the races follows, and then we come 
into the thick of the story, an abduction, a villainous Count, and 
other not unfamiliar personages and circumstances. The story 
moves briskly, and is fairly well told. Dr, Cameron. By Lucy 
Pancoast Smith. (Same publishers.)—This is a commonplace but 
harmless tale, made up in the usual way of misunderstandings, 
jealousies, and so forth, winding up with an incident which might 
be considered by the casuists, of a man in hopeless ill-health 
taking an overdose of an anodyne by mistake, but deliberately 
letting it work in order to clear the path of two people who love 
each other. Sentenced. By Somerville Gibney. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—A story of the “detective” kind. It opens with the 
situation of a man lying under sentence of death for a murder 
which he has not committed, and the question with which the 
reader is to be interested is, not so much whether he will be 
hanged or not, for that one knows to be out of the question, but 
how his innocence is to be made clear. Such stories have the 
disadvantage that one*knows the end, but a little ingenuity and 
freshness of treatment make them readable-—We have also 
received A Strange Wooing, by Charles Gibbon (Ward and Downey) ; 
and new editions of The Soul of Countess Adrian, by Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed, and Thyrza, by George Gissing (Smith and Elder). 


Two lectures, published under the title of Ideals of Culture, by 
E. A. Sonnenschein (Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co.), may be recom- 
mended to readers. The first deals with the difficult subject of 
“The Relation between Culture and Science.” Professor Sonnen- 
schein’s etrenicon, as it may be called, is worth considering. The 
second lecture discusses ‘‘ The Greek Games,” which he divides 
into “ The Games of the Nursery,” “'The Gymnastic Exercises of 
the School,” and “The Agonistic Exercises and Social Games of 
Mature Life.” Professor Sonnenschein, we see, takes the rational 
view that the prize in the Pentathlon was adjudged to the winner 
in the majority of contests. 


The Apostolic Fathers. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, Lord Bishop 
of Durham. Edited and compiled by J. R. Harmer, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—This volume contains the Epistles of Clement of 
Rome (the first, which is genuine ; and the second, here described 
“as the earliest Christian homily extant,” and assigned to A.D. 
120-140), the Epistles of Ignatius (according to the Shorter 
Recension), the Epistle of St. Polycarp to the Philippians, the 
Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostles, the 
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Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, and the “Reliques of the 
Elders,” preserved in Ireneus. It should be explained that the 
texts of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp is reprinted from Part I. 
and Part II. of the Bishop’s Apostolic Fathers, and that that of the 
Teaching of the Apostles was revised by him ; that of Barnabas, 
the Shepherd, and Diognetus, is contributed by Mr. Harmer. The 
introductions are the work of Dr. Lightfoot ; so are the transla- 
tions of the first-mentioned books; and the others are based upon 
his notes. The translation in ‘‘ The Reliques of the Elders” is by 
Keble. The trustees of the “ Lightfoot Fund” acknowledge in 
handsome terms the services of Mr. Harmer. 

Eclogues of Calpurnius. Translated into English Verse by 
Edward J. L. Scott. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Scott has made the 
best of an indifferent poet, who imitated, with no great success, 
Virgil’s least successful style. Mr. Scott’s verse is more fluent 
and musical than the somewhat stiff hexameters of his original, 
and the points, such as they are, are made with at least as much 
force. The best of the eclogues is perhaps the third, where a 
lover, who in a fit of jealousy has torn his mistress’s clothes and 
beaten her, offers to make her amends. After telling the young lady 
that he is a better singer than his rival, and, what was more im- 
portant, richer, he goes on :— 


“But if you may not even yet, 
Sweet Phyllis, those ill blows forget, 
See, I surrender here my hands, 
Bid them be bound with firmest bands 

* Of withes behind my back, and tough 
Vine saplings add correction rough, 
As Tityrus late [ly] to the side 
Of nightly-prowling Mopsus tied 
His thievish arms, and high among 
The folded sheep that robber hung. 
Seize, seize them, do not hesitate ; 
Each hand alike deserves its fate ; 
And yet ’twas oft their lucky hap 
To fill with turtle-doves your lap ; 
Oft, too, a trembling leveret, 
Snared with its mother in my net, 
These self-same hands to you conveyed ; 
The earliest lilies by my aid, 
The earliest roses, you possessed, 
Scarce had the bee some floweret, press’d 
For honey, sipped, a garland bound 
Your brow with circling blooms around.” 


We have ventured to write “lately ” for “late,” which spoils the 
metre; we sec that “matre” is mis-spelt “matra.”’ Vite, in 
“lenta post tergum vite domentur, ” suggests the well-known in- 
strument of correction, but, of course, the meaning must be that 
Phyllis may tie his hands with osiers or vine at her pleasure.—- 
The Loves of Tibullus, fc. By the Rev. J. Cowden-Cole. (Houlston 
and Sons.)—Mr. Cowden-Cole has taken two fine originals (he has 
given some translations from Catullus), and has done anything 
but justice to them. It is difficult sometimes to recognise what it 
is that he is rendering into English. ‘“Sulpicia’s Avowal,” 
however, marks “ No. vi.,” on p. 55, as intended for ‘‘ Tandem 
venit amor.” Here is one stanza :— 


* T asked for Love, and sign complete 
Whereby that Love was wholly mine, 
So brooding thought might scruples beat, 
And lull to rest each impulse sweet, 
As low I lay before Love's shrine.” 


And so on for thirty lines more, which have not even the merit of 
being intelligible. 

Four Welsh Counties. By E. A. Kilner. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—The “four counties ” are Brecknock, Cernar- 
von, Merioneth, and Pembroke. Mr. Kilner sketches their 
history, archeological remains, scenery, and objects of modern 
interest. There is much that is readable in this volume, but a 
“holiday book ” might have heen put into a more convenient shape, 
and furnished with more useful appliances. Together with this 
may be mentioned The Tourist’s Guide to Hertfordshire, by A. J. 
Foster, M.A. (E. Stanford). The book is conveniently arranged, 
with references to the four railways (London and North-Western, 
Midland, Great Northern, and Great Eastern) that run through 
it. Mr. Foster might have added the districts which are now 
legally parts of the county, Hadley and South Mimms, the former 
a place of remarkable interest. ——Another volume of local interest 
is Olde Leeke, edited by Matthew Henry Miller (The Times Office, 
Leek). The old Poor-Law entries, among other things, are very 
curious. There is a very vigorous description of the Young Pre- 
tender’s army, of which the editor remarks, not without truth, 
that it is “ more circumstantial and local than any letter that has 
hitherto been discovered.” The writer had a very mean opinion 
of them. “To give you a full account of all outrgges [outrages], 
robberies, and murders they comitted, would fill a large voloom.” 
They burnt the corn to make fires, and, greatest crime of all, 
“great swarmes of them had no breeches.” —— Buckinghamshire 
Sketches, by E. S. Roscoe (Cassell and Co.), describes various in- 
teresting localities in Buckinghamshire,—Bulstrode, for instance, 
Chenies, Hampden’s home, and Olney. 





THEOLOGY aNp Critictsm.—The Oracles of God. By W. Sanday, 
M.A, (Longmans.)—Professor Sanday treats in this volume a 


subject of pressing interest,—the apportionment of Scripture 
between the divine and the human element. All the discourses 
—this is the shape in which the contents of the book were first 
given to the world—are valuable, but we would specially mention 
the fifth, dealing with ‘The Blending of the Human and Divine.” 
A more rational, sober, and, to our minds, satisfactory exposition 
of the doctrine of inspiration, made from a practical point of 
view, could not be easily found. The following sermon on “ Loss 
and Gain ”—the “ loss,” i.e., and the “ gain” that have followed, 
and will follow, the freer criticism of the Bible that now prevails 
—is also highly valuable. In the eighth, the question of our Lord’s 
use of the Old Testament Scriptures is treated. Professor Sanday 
writes :—“ I should be loth to believe that our Lord accommodated 
His language to current notions, knowing them to be false. I 
prefer to think that, as it has been happily worded, that He 
‘ condescended not to know.’ It is part of that process of Kenosis 


Epistles.” In fact, he divested himself of such knowledge 
as would have put him on a different plane of knowledge 
as to things not concerned with his mission from that occu- 
pied by his hearers. The second appendix, referring to 
some recent criticism on Old Testament exegesis, contains a 
notable quotation from Dr. C. Siegfried, to the effect that the 
Scribes and Pharisees “made the end into the beginning,” and 
“so created the illusion that the religion of Israel began with a 
Law.” That religion must be studied first, he declares, in the 
Elder Prophets.——The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
Translated from the German of Emil Schiirer by the Rev. J. 
Macpherson. (T. and T. Clark.)—This is the first division of the 
second volume. It concludes the work, excepting an index, the 
English translation of which is to follow. The volume contains 
the history from the death of Herod to the rebellion in Hadrian’s 
time, a range of about a hundred and forty years. The narrative 
is, of course, from the quantity of material that had to be made 
use of, highly compressed. At the same time, it seems complete. 
Eight appendices follow, dealing with various cognate matters. We 
do not see the reason why Dr. Schiirer prefers Josephus’s account of 
Titus’s action with respect to the Temple, to the more probable nar- 
rative which Sulpicius Severus has manifestly quoted from Tacitus. 
This volume concludes “ The Foreign Theological Library,” a series 
commenced by Messrs. Clark in 1846. Four volumes have been regu- 
larly published every year. We heartily agree with the modest 
claim put forward by Messrs. Clark in their “ Notice to Sub- 
scribers,” that the series ‘‘ has exercised a healthy influence upon 
the progress of theological science in this country and in the 
United States.” We are sure that it has benefited students and 
divines very largely in the direction of a broader and more liberal 
criticism and exegesis. Our own function of reviewer has, we 
feel, been but very imperfectly exercised. A journal of this kind 
can, however, afford but a moderate space to theology, while “ The 
Foreign Theological Library” has had for many years past so well- 
established a place in public favour, that a notice of its publication 
seemed as much as was absolutely called for. We may be allowed 
to offer our congratulations to the senior partner of the firm 
on his successful conduct of a most valuable undertaking. 
From the same publishers we have received Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, by the Rev. Principal Douglas, D.D., 
one of the “ Handbooks for Bible-Classes and Private Students.” 
Dr. Douglas is a critic of a conservative turn, maintaining, 
for instance, the historical character of the Book of Jonah. 
The Writers of the New Testament. By the late Rev. W. 
H. Simcox, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume con- 
tains the second part of a work which was noticed some 
time ago in these columns under the title of “The Language 
of the New Testament.” ‘That described the common type which 
is to be found in all the writers; the work now before us deals 
with the “style and language of each of the writers.” We need 
hardly say that it is full of valuable learning, and breathes a spirit 
of candid and sober criticism. Mr. Simcox did not argue up to 
preconceived conclusions. He had an eminently open mind. The 
volume is a notable addition to the series of “The Theological 
Educator.’ ——The Book of Leviticus. By the Rev. 8S. H. Kellogg. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume forms a part of the series 
of “The Expositor’s Bible.” Dr. Kellogg, who dates his book from 
Toronto, takes the conservative view of the origin of Leviticus ; 
that is, mainly at least, of Mosaic authorship; in fact, that the 
elaborate ritual which it describes and enjoins was intended for, 
and, it is to be supposed, actually practised in the wanderings of, 
Israel.——Another volume belonging to the same series is The 
Book of Ecclesiastes, by Samuel Cox, D.D. Dr, Cox published 
a series of lectures on this subject in 1867. He has revised 
them for the purpose of the present issue, and made such 
additions and changes as the studies of the intervening period, 
assisted by not a few works of considerable value which 
have appeared since the first publication, may have sug- 
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gested. He still, however, puts his chief confidence in the 
learned work of Dr. Ginsberg.——Yet another volume in the 
same series is The Gospel of St. John, by Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Vol. I. This first volume treats of the first eleven chapters. We 
hope to have an opportunity of returning to the work when it is 
completed by the publication of the second volume. A Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon. By Joseph Agar Beet. (Same pub- 
lishers.)—Professor Beet carries on his work from the undoubtedly 
Pauline Epistles to those which, though generally accepted, have 
been questioned by some critics. His second section (the first 
being a general view of the writer’s expository work) is accordingly 
devoted to a proof of their genuineness. The third puts in a 
convenient form the chief varieties of reading and rendering. 
In the fourth, we have an account of the three towns and the 





-Churches founded in them. <A full commentary follows, the letter 


to Philemon being very properly treated in close juxtaposition to 
that to the Colossians. We may direct attention here to the note 


‘on the Gnostics. Professor Beet’s carefulness and learning are 


well known to all students of theology, and we must be content, 
having regard to the limits of our space, to commend his work 
generally to our readers. The second and third dissertations, 
having for their subjects respectively, “ St. Paul’s Conception of 
the Church,” and ‘ St. Paul’s Conception of Christ,” should be 
specially mentioned. The former is an able statement of the 
problem of reunion of the Churches. 


Pre-Tridentine Doctrine. A Review of the Commentary on the 
Scriptures of Cardinal Cajetan. By Robert C. Jenkins. (D. 
Nutt.)—Cardinal Cajetan was one of the minority, along with 
Pole and others, who might have rescued the Roman Church from 
the impasse into which it was afterwards brought. Mr. Jenkins 
has done good service to Anglican theologians by giving in this 
volume an idea of what the Cardinal’s teaching was. The doc- 
trine of justification by faith was the most important of the points 
on which he differed from the majority; but there are other 
matters of current interest. 


New Epitions.—A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance. By F. Marion 
Crawford. New edition. (Macmillan.)——Foods for the Fat. By 
N. E. Yorke-Davies. Third edition, tenth thousand... (Chatto and 
Windus.) ——The Greek Gulliver. By A. J. Church, M.A. New 
edition. (Seeley.) 








THIRD EDITION. THIRD EDITION. 
*.* Two Large Editions having been exhausted in a few days, a 
THIRD EDITION is now ready of the First No. of 


THE BOOKMAN. 


A Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and 
Booksellers. 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
Wo, 1, October, 1891, price 6d. 


Containing a Handsome Plate of an Early Portrait of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, by Samuel Lawrence. 





Publishing Office: 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


HODDER 6 STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


GEORGE FIFE ANGAS, Father and 


Founder of South Australia. By Epwin Hopper, Author of “ The Life and 
Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.,’’ &c. With Etched Portrait 
by Manesse. 
Ht r. Hodder has discharged his task with laudable and sympathetic diiigence.” 
—iimes. 
** Mr, Hodder’s valuable work.”— Daily Telegraph. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 


J. A. MACFADYEN, D.D., of Manchester: 


Memoir and Sermons. By ALEXANDER MackEenNnAL, D.D. With Etched 
Portrait by Manesse. 
Dr. R. W. DALE’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST, and other 


Discourses delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. Date, LL.D., of 
Birmingham, Author of “‘ The Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The REDEMPTION of EDWARD STRAHAN: 


a Social Story. By W. J. Dawson, Author of “‘The Makers of Modern 
English,” &c. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The APOSTLE PAUL: a Sketch of the 


Development of his Doctrine. By A. SaBatiEeR, Professor in the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology in Paris. Translated from the French. Edited, with 
an additional Essay, by Gro, G. Finpuay, B.A., Headingley College, Leeds, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 





MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ LIST, 


BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 


SERMONS, LETTERS, and SPEECHES. 


By the late W. C. MaGee, D.D., Archbishop of York, Edited by his Son 
CuarLeEs S. MaGeE, 8 vols, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. each. . 


Vol. I.—GROWTH in GRACE. [In October, 
Vol. IL—CHRIST the LIGHT of ALL SCRIPTURE. [Ii November, 
Vol, III.—LETIERS and SPEECHKS, [in November. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. By the late 


W. C. Macez, D.D., Archbishop of York. Fifth Thousand, post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
BY J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.P, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JAMES 


A. PICTON, Originator of the Liverpool Free Library, By his Son, J, 
ALLANSON Picton, M.P. With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 
[In a few days, 








NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


MARY HOWITT: an _ Autobiography. 


Edited by her Daughter, Marcaret Howitt. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations, New and Cheap Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d 
[Ie a few days. 





NEW VOLUMES OF ISBISTER’S HOME LIBRARY. 
TOILERS in ART. Biographical and 


Critical Sketches. Edited by Henry C. Ewart. Profusely Illustrated 
from the Works of each Artist. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, [Now ready, 


STRANGERS YET: a Story. By Saran 


Doupney, Author of “Godiva Durleigh,” &c, New and Cheap Edition, 
with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [In the press, 


NEW ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME for 1891. Edited 


by the Rev. DonaLp Macteop, D.D., one of H.M.’s Chaplains. In hand- 
some binding, 900 pp., gilt edges, 200 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Stories, by Mrs. OtrpHant, J. M. BARRIE, CARMEN Sytva, &c. 
Science, by Professor W. F. BARRETT, Professor A. H. GREEN, Sir HERBERT 
MaxweE Lt, M.P., Professor T. E. THorPE, WILLIAM Canton, &c. 
Religion, by BisHor of WINCHESTER, BisHor of Ripon, Marcus Dovs, 
D.D., R. W. Date, LL.D., Rev. R. F. Horton, &e. 
Travel, by ANDREW LANG, Harry Furniss, ‘‘ SHirR.ey,”’ &c. 
Biography, by Professor Nicuot, Dr. Jno. Brown, R. E. Protueno, &e, 
&e., &e. {In November, 


The SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME for 


1891. Edited by the Rev. Bensamin Waveu. In handsome binding, 
900 pp., gilt edges, 200 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ; 
Stories, by Saran Doupney, L. T. MEapE, Mary Davison, &c. 
Biblical Papers, by Archdeacon Farrar, the Master of TRINITY, Canon 
Scott Houtuanp, Dr. SAMUEL Cox, Professor W. G. BLarIkiE, &c. 
Social Subjects, by Rev. A. R. Buckianp, Rev. HucH Price-Hucues, 
Canon TaLzot, the ‘f RIVERSIDE VIsIToR,”’ &. 
Mission Work, by Rev. Harry Jones, Dr. T. Bowman STEPHENSON, 
W. T. Steap, WitLIAM Wrieut, D.D., &e. 
Sunday Talks with the Young, by Rev. Brnzamin Wavau, Rev. J. 
Reip Howatt, Rev. JOHN BYLES, Mrs, REANEY, and others. 
&e., &e. [In November. 








BY ARNOLD WHITE. 
TRIES at TRUTH: Essays on Social 


Subjects. By ARNOLD WHITE, Author of “‘ Problems of a Great City,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; paper boards, 2s. [Now ready, 
BY W. T. STEAD. 


GENERAL BOOTH: a Biographical Sketch. 


By W. T. Steap, Editor of the Review of Keviews, &. With numerous 
Portraits and Lilustrations, small 8vo, gilt edges, 1s, [Now ready. 





BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


The IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 


SCRIPTURE: Short Studies on the Old Testament. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLapsTonE, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 


BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 


Work. By Joun Brown, D.D., Chairman of the Congregational Union, 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Fifth Thousand. _ 











BY A. J. BELL. 


WHY DOES MAN EXIST? The Con- 
tinuation and Completion of ‘‘ Whence Comes Man?” By Arruur JouN 
Bett. Demy 8vo, 12s. [Now ready. 
BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION. 


SOCIAL WRECKAGE: a Review of the 


Laws of England as they affect the Poor. By Francis Perk, Chairman 
of the Howard Association. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
[Now ready. 








BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
TRUTHS to LIVE BY. A Companion 


to “ Every-Day Christian Life.”” By Archdeacon Farrar, DD. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [Fifth Thousand. 
BY THE REV. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


AMONG the BUTTERFLIES: a _ Book 


for Young Collectors. By the Rev. B. G. Jouns, M.A. With 12 Full- 
Page Plates and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Now ready. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MISS MAXWELL’S 
AFFECTIONS. 


By RICHARD PRYCE, 
Author of “The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby.” 


‘Mr, Pryce may be cordially and justly congratulated upon having written one 
of the cleverest, most thoughtful, and yet most vivacious novels of the year...... 
Charles Dickens himself might have been proud of Mrs. Peck.””—Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is seldom nowadays that a reviewer comes across a better novel than ‘ Miss 
Maxwell’s Affections.’ Its characters are the conceptions of no ordinary mind, 
delineated with no ordinary skill.”—Speaker. 

“Tho story is decidedly entertaining.””— Atheneum, 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ The Tents of Shem,” &e. 


THE SIN OF 
OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &e. _ 














Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FREELAND: 


‘A Social Anticipation. 


By Dr. THEODOR HERTZKA. 
Translated by ARTHUR RANSOM. 
« A more able work than any other of the same kind that has come into our 
hands.’—British Weekly. 
“* Preeland’ may be recommended to all whoare interested in social questions, 
and especially to those who indulge in visions of a Utopia...... There is a Defoe- 
like literalness in the narrative.”’—Globe. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. 


By V. CECIL COTES. 
With 44 Illustrations by F. H. ‘Townsend. 
“With its innumerable and clever designs and its pleasant style of narrative, 
this record of domestic, but not wholly unadventurous, travel is to be commended 
as delightful reading.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


PERCY FITZGERALD’S NEW BOOK.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


FE 
JAMES BOSWELL. 


With an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
With 4 Portraits. 

“Mr, Fitzgerald has written two very entertaining volumes. In these volumes, 
in which there is not a single dull chapter, we have a very life-like picture of 
‘ Bozzy.’......Mr. Fitzgerald's biograpby of this extraordinary man will no doubt 
find its way into every well-appointed library.”—Manchester Examiner. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready.—Small demy 8vo, cloth extza, 7s, 61. 


| LIFE OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter. 

“Like all good biographers, Mrs. Ireland makes the personages of her story 
speak for themselves whenever she can, and, unlike some, she never wearies her 
reader by dwelling too long on details...... We may confidently refer our readers to 
the book itself. It will kindle fresh interest in a brilliant and fascinating per- 
sonality, and will earn the thanks of the multitude of readers whose sympathy 
had already been roused by the half-told tale of Mrs, Carlyle’s life.” —Manchester 


Guardian, 














NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of 


To-Day. By WALTER Besant. With 12 Illustrations by Fred Barnard. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By 


Tuomas Harpy. Portrait of the Author and 15 Illustrations. [Shortly. 


The FOSSICKER: a Romance of Mashona- 


land. By Ernest GLANVILLE, Author of ‘‘ The Lost Heiress.’”” With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. [ Shortly. 


SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


EDNOR WHITLOCK: a Novel. By Hucu 


ora Author of “Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHAS. 


READE. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, and a 
Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


LESSONS in ART. By Home Niszer. 


With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 23. 6d 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Epwarp Cropp, 


E.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘ The Story of Creation.” New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Anprew 


___Witson, F.R.S.E. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of NEARLY SIX HUNDRED 


WORKS of FICTION published by CHATTO and WINDUS, with a 
Short Oritical Notice of each (40 pp. demy 8v0), will be sent free on application. 














W. H. ALLEN & CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Demy 8vo, 680 pp., 18s, 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 
MOHAMMED; 


or, The Spririt of Islam. 
By SYED AMEER ALI, M.A,, C.I.E., 


Barrister-at-Law, a Judge of the High Court of Judicat i 
Author of “ The Personal Law of the ehsuaiaien her ali 


[On October 12th. 





Demy 8vo, with 138 Illustrations from Doré’s Original Drawings, 21s. 


LIFE OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


Ry the late BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
Officier de l'Instructeur Publique de France, 
[On October 15th, 





Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 21s, 


EVENTS IN THE TAEPING REBELLION. 
BEING REPRINTS OF MSS. 
Copied by General GORDON, C.B., in his own handwriting; 


MONOGRAPH, INTRODUCTION, AND NOTES. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE, 
Author of “‘ The Story of Chinese Gordon,” : 
and Editor of ‘‘ General Gordon’s Journal at Khartoom,” ke. 


[Nearly ready. 


Royal 4to, with Illustrations by W. Griggs. 


THE GREAT BUDDHIST TEMPLE OF 
MAHA BODHI AT GAYA. 


By Sir ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, K.C.1.E., C.8.L, 
Major-General Royal Engineers (Bengal), Retired. 
[In the press, 
Royal 8vo, with 5 Maps, 33. 6d. 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA, 1861-62. 


By T. MILLER MAGUIRE, M.A., LL.D, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Reprinted from the Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine. 
[Now ready. 








NEW EDITIONS, 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 6s, x 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE: 
An Account of a Journey to the Petroleum 
Region of the Caspian in 1885, 

By CHARLES MARVIN, 

Author of ‘‘ The Russians at Merv and Herat,” &c. [Ready, 


Second and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 
OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: 
A Series of Essays on Suns—Old, Young, and Dead. 
WITH OTHER SCIENCE GLEANINGS, 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Author of ‘* Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. (Ready, 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 63, 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


And of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population. 
By T. R. E. HOLMES, 


[Just ready, 





New Edition, boards, 2s, 
WITH THE HARRISES, 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of “‘ The Subaltern,” “ The Chronicles of Waltham,” &c, 





New and Cheaper Elition, Illustrated, 33. 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN: 
or, A Cadet’s First Year in India. 
By Captain BELLEW. 





London: W, H, ALLEN and CO., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Piace, 8.W. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





Publishers to the India Office, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. A Collection of Photo- 
graphic Views taken in Palestine by F. and E. THEvoz, and reproduced in 
Phototype. With explanatory text based on the most recent researches by 
Pu. Bripet. In two series of ten parts each. Each part contains 10 
Views, with explanatory text. Part I., oblong 4to, paper covers, 3s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.— 
CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM: a Comparison and a 
Contrast. Being the Donnellan Lectures for the year 1889-90 By the 
Rev. T. STERLING BERRY, D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH WORK in NORTH CHINA. Being a Sketch of 
the Church of England Mission in North China, together with an account of 
the formation of the Diocese. With a Preface by the Right Rev. C. P. Scort, 
D D., Bishop in North China. With Map and Illustrations, small post 8vo, 
paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 


The OUSE. By the Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A. With Map 


and several Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the OUTLOOK. 


Plain Papers by MarGareT Benson. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 





THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
COAL, and WHAT WE GET FROM IT. Expanded from 


the Not s of a Lecture delivered in the Theatre of the London Institution, 
January 20th, 1890. By Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.B.S., F.1.C. With 
several Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


COLOUR, MEASUREMENT, and MIXTURE. By Captain 


Apney, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


The MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 
GrorGe HENSLOoW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP-BUBBLES and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 
Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in 
December, 1889, ani January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By CO. V. 
Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 

SPINNING-TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 


Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. Perry, M.E., 
D.Sce., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d, 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor MARSHALL WARD. 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 61. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 
Rosert S. Baty, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Illustrated, 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Cuaries Meymorr 
ince M.B.M.S., F.C.S.. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


BOTANICAL WALL DIAGRAMS, 


PRINTED in COLOURS. Size, 3l} in. by 24in. 


Edges lined with canvas, with binders for hanging up, price 1s, each; canvas, 
varnished, Is, 6d. each; or roller, 2s, each. 

These Prints are particularly euited for class-teaching. An accurate life-size 
representation of one single plant is given, as a rule, in each, accompanied by 
greatly enlarged reproductions of the various characteristic parts of each sub- 
ject—viz , Leaf, Blossom, Parts of the Blossom, Husk, and Seed. 

The plants selected ure for the most part indigenous, a few exceptions being 
made in the case of specimens important on account of typical characteristics 
or of their value in commerce, 

Cheapness, accuracy, and artistic excellence are the chief merits claimed for 
this series. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED, 


Oax. Common ELDER. 
PoratTo. DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, 
ScarLet RUNNER, Hops. 

ScoTcH FIR. MarsH MARIGOLD. 


Vireinta TOBACCO. MartTaGon Lity anp SNOWDROP. 
WILp CAMOMILE. MEZEREON. 


Over thirty others ave in course of preparation. 


NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS. 
(PATENTED.) 


Presenting each region as if in actual relief, and thus affording an accurate 
picture of the configuration of the earth’s surface. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Size, 56in. by 46in Mounted on oramees roller and varnished, price, coloured, 
38. 


SOUTH LONDON. Size, 19 in. by 14in. Stretching from 
London Bridge tu Caterham, and from Greenwich to Hampton Court. 

The importance of teaching Geography by beginning in a small centre, has 
been strongly insisted upon by experts. This Map will be useful, therefore, to all 
the schools in the district embraced, as well as to others. 

No. 2. PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and Chief Places, 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Size, 19in. by 14in. No.1, Names of Places 

and Rivers left to be filled in by Scholars, 6d. No.2, With Rivers and Names 
of Places, 9d. No. 3, With Names of Places and with County Divisions in 
Colours, ls, 
ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE and ASIA. Same size 
and price. 
London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43 QUEEN 
VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton: 135 NORTH STREET, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE SOUDAN. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 30s, net. 


MAHDIISM and the EGYPTIAN 


SOUDAN. Being an Account of the Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and 
of Subsequent Events in the Soudan to the Present Time. By Major F. R. 
Wineate, R.A., D.S.O., Assistant-Adjutant-General for Intelligence 
Egyptian Army. With 10 Maps and numerous Plans, 
*,* Compiled from Official Sources, and likely to be regarded as the Final 
Account of the Campaign which ended in the Death of General Gordon. The 

Sullest possible details are given as to the Fall of Khartoum. 
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SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: 


an Archwological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. ScHucumarpt, Director 
of the Kestner Museum in Hanover, Translated from the German by 
KuGénie SELLERS. With an Appendix on the Recent Discoveries at 
Hassarlik by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, and an Introduction by 
Wa ter Lear, Litt.D, Illustrated, 

*,* A popular but strictly accurate account of the whole series of Dr. 
Schtiemann’s Excavations and their results. It is believed that the book will be of 
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works, not only as bringing them up to date, but also in showing the connecting. 
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TIMES.—‘‘ A very valuable contribution to archwological science......Dr. 
Schuchhardt’s treat t of the subject is masterly, and Miss Sellers is well 
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Illustrations, 
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The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Kdited by W. Atpis Wr A. 
vols., to be published quarterly. ° a 
Contents of Vol. IV.—King John—King Richard II.—Henry IV., Parts I. and 
II.—King Henry V. 
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eing pedantic, complete without undue profusion. T i 
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